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Thinking Ahead 


Why Is Education Obsolete? 


MARGARET MEAD 


In Harvard Business Review 


Wi HEN we look realistically at 

the world in which we are living to- 
day and become aware of what the 
actual problems of learning are, our 
conception of education changes 
Although — the 
tional svstem remains basically un- 


radically. educa- 
changed, we are no longer dealing 
primarily with the vertical trans- 
mission of the tried and true by the 
old, mature, and experienced teach- 
immature, and in- 
This was the 


er to the voung, 
experienc ed pupil. 
system of education developed 
a stable, slowly changing culture. 
In a world of rapid change, verti- 
cal transmission of knowledge 
alone no longer serves the purposes 
of education. 

What is needed today, and what 
we are already moving toward, 
the inclusion of another whole di- 
the lateral 
every sentient 
of what has 


mension of learning: 
transmission, to 


member of society, 


just been discovered, invented, cre- 


ated, manufactured, or marketed. 
This need for lateral transmission 
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Margaret Mead, distinguished an- 
thropologist and author of many 
books, is Assaciate Curator of Eth- 
nology at the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, N. Y. 
Reported from Harvard Business 
Review, XXXVI (November-De- 
cember 1958), 23-30. 
exists no less in the physics or ge- 
netics laboratory than it does on 
the assembly line with its working 
experienced and 
The man who teaches 


force of raw 
workmen. 
another individual the new mathe- 
matics or the use of a newly in- 
vented tool is not sharing knowl- 
edge he acquired years ago. He 
learned what was new only yester- 
day, and his pupil must learn it 
today. 

The whole teaching-and-learning 
continuum, which once was tied in 
an orderly and productive way to 
the passing of generations and the 
growth of the child into a man— 
this whole process has exploded in 
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our faces. Yet even as we try to 
catch hold of and patch up the 
pieces, we fail to recognize what 
has happened. 

In education there has been up 
to now no real recognition of the 
extent to which our present system 
of education is outmoded. That we 
have as yet failed to recognize the 
new character of education is ap- 
parent in a thousand ways. Despite 
the fact that a subject taught to 
college freshmen may have altered 
basically by the time the same stu- 
dents are seniors, it is still said that 
colleges are able to give students 
“a good education” — finished, 
wrapped up, and sealed with a de- 
gree. 

Once they have left, we regard 
them as in some sense finished, 
neither capable of nor in need of 
further “education,” for we. still 
believe that education should come 
all in one piece, or rather, in a 
series of connected pieces, each 
presented as a whole at the ele- 
mentary-school, the high-school, 
and the college level. So we speak 
of “interrupted” education—that is, 
education which has been broken 
into by sickness, delinquency, or 
military service—and we attempt, 
as with the GI bill, to find means of 
repairing this interruption. 


A VIVID TRUTH 


Thus we avoid facing the most 
vivid truth of this new age: no one 
will live all his life in the world 
into which he was born, and no 
one will die in the world in which 
he worked in his maturity. And for 
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those who work on the growing 
edge of science, technology, or the 
arts, contemporary life changes at 
even shorter intervals. Often, only 
a few months may elapse before 
something which previously was 
easily taken for granted must be 
unlearned or transformed to fit the 
new state of knowledge or prac- 
tice. 

In this world, no one can “com- 
plete an education.” The students 
we need are not just children who 
are learning to walk and talk and 
to read and write plus older stu- 
dents, conceived of as minors, who 
are either “going on” with or “going 
back” to specialized education. 
Rather, we need children and 
adolescents and young and mature 
and “senior” adults, each of whom 
is learning at the appropriate pace 
and with all the special advantages 
and disadvantages of experience 
peculiar to his own age. 

Each and every one of these is 
a learner. And the learning of this 
world must go on not only at spe- 
cial times and in special places, but 
all through production and con- 
sumption—from the technician who 
must handle a new machine to the 
factory supervisor who must intro- 
duce its use, the union representa- 
tive who must interpret it to the 
men, the foreman who must keep 
the men working, the salesman 
who must service a new device or 
find markets for it, the housewife 
who must understand how to care 
for a new material, the mother who 
must answer the questions of an 
observant four-year-old. 
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This, then, is what we call the 
lateral transmission of knowledge. 
I* is not an outpouring of knowl- 
edge from the “wise old teacher” 
into the minds of young pupils, as 
in vertical transmission. Rather, it 
is a sharing of knowledge by the 
informed with the uninformed, 
whatever their ages. The primary 
prerequisite is the desire to know. 

Given this situation, which of 
the institutions that are concerned 
with the revision of our education- 
al system is to take the initiative: 
the educational world, the govern- 
ment, the armed services, citizens’ 
voluntary organizations, churches, 
or industry? Each has a stake in the 
outcome; each has power to influ- 
ence what happens; each has its 
own peculiar strengths and weak- 
nesses. 


INDUSTRY'S PART 


Industry, however, has the pe- 
culiar advantage of understanding 
the major evil from which our 
whole educational system is  suf- 
fering—obsolescence. In these cir- 
cumstances, would it not be most 
appropriate for industry to take the 
lead in highlighting the obsoles- 
cence of our present educational 
system? In the United States, in 
1958, approximately 67 percent of 
the civilian labor force are engaged 
in some kind of work in industry. 
Of the advances which account for 
obsolescence, a very large propor- 
tion have come out of industry. 
But, at the same time, much of the 
thinking that is holding up a real 
revision of our school system is 
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based on an outmoded public 
image of industry as a monstrous 
and wicked institution which, if 
not restrained, would permit little 
boys to be sent down into coal 
mines or to work in conditions in 
which their lungs would be filled 
with powdered silicon. 

Nevertheless it may be said that, 
in fact, industry has already taken 
the lead—within its own walls—in 
developing a new type of educa- 
tion that includes all levels of 
competence and training and that 
freely faces the need for educa- 
tion at the senior levels of man- 
agement. In their recent survey, 
Clark and Sloan have presented a 
masterful picture of the very real 
contribution that education within 
industry is making to educational 
change. The thinking that has 
gone into this contribution, how- 
ever, has not yet become an ar- 
ticulate, leading part of our re- 
thinking of the educational sys- 
tem as a whole. But if industry, as 
represented by individual leaders 
from management and labor in 
many parts of the country, would 
come forward with plans which 
dramatized our dilemma, such 
plans would be heard. 

What might these plans be? 
First, in regard to work done 
by young people, industry could 
say to all those who believe that 
children should be kept in school 
primarily so that they will not be 
on the streets or at work under 
bad conditions: “We will agree that 
young people need more supervi- 
sion than older workers—that some- 
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one should know where they are 
each day, that their health should 
be protected and checked, and 
that they should be protected from 
organized attempts to deprave 
them. We will undertake to train 
and supervise the young people 
who at this time cannot gain any- 
thing by remaining in school.” 

But this would not be enough. 
This offer would need to be ac- 
companied by a second one: “As 
soon as any worker—of any age, at 
any level—in our plant, office, or 
laboratory is ready to study again, 
we will facilitate his, or her, doing 
so.” 

This is, admittedly, a large or- 
der. But we cannot have one with- 
out the other. For as long as we 
continue to think that free and, 
when necessary, subsidized educa- 
tion is appropriate only when it is 
preliminary to work (though, ex 
ceptionally, it be sttiieail 
after inevitable 
tion”), just so long the guardians 
of character, of political literacy, 
and of our store of talent that comes 
from all classes and in many cases 
shows itself only very slowly will 
argue for—and will get— longer and 
longer vears of compulsory educa- 
tion and longer and longer years of 
free education. 

Under these circumstances, the 
meaning of education and the pur- 
pose of schools—especially for 
young people between the ages of 
14 and 20—will only become more 
confused. On the one hand, the 
education that is absolutely neces- 
sary for those who, at an early 


may 


some “interrup- 
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age, are ready to go on to become 
scientists, statesmen, philosophers, 
and poets will be hamstrung by the 
presence of those others who, at 
the same age, do not want school- 
ing; and, on the other hand, the 
lives and characters of the tem- 
porary nonlearners will be ruined, 
and they will be incapacitated as 
potential later learners. 


A NEW SEPARATION 


What we need to do, instead, is 
to separate primary and secondary 
education—in an entirely new way: 

By primary education we would 
mean the stage of education in 
which all children are taught what 
they need to know in order to be 
fully human in the world in which 
they are growing up—including the 
basic skills of reading and writing 
and a basic knowledge of numbers, 
money, geography, transportation 
and communication, the law, and 
the nations of the world. 

By secondary education we would 
mean an education that is based 
on primary education and that can 
be obtained in any amount and at 
any period during the individual’s 
whole lifetime. 

By so doing, we could begin to 
deal effectiv ely with the vast new 
demands that are being made on 
us. The high schools would be re- 
lieved of the nonlearners, among 
whom are found a large number 
of delinquents. But, more impor- 


tant, men and women, instead of 
preparing for a single career to 
which—for lack of any alternative 
—they must stick during their en- 
tire active lives, would realize that 
they might learn something else. 


Whatever their age, those who 
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were obtaining a secondary edu- 
cation at any level (high ‘school, 
college, or even beyond) would be 
in school because they wanted to 
learn and wanted to be there— 
then. 

In an educational system of this 
kind we could give primary edu- 
cation and protection to actual 
children as well as protection and 
sensitive supervision to adoles- 
cents. We could back up to the 
hilt the potentiality of every human 
being—of whatever age—to learn at 
level. And we could do this 
proudly. 

The kind and amount of leader- 
ship that industry can best take in 
making individual plans for send- 
ing workers—on pay—to get more 
education, and the kind and 
amount of leadership that can best 
come from tax-supported activi- 
ties is a problem that will have to 
be thrashed out. In the United 
States, we usually depend on pri- 
vate initiative to make the first 
experiments before tax-supported 
agencies pick up the check. So, 
too, we shall have to work out the 
problem of providing special work 
for adolescents and on 


any 


situations 
this basis make our decisions as to 
whether tax-supported institutions 
—rather than individual industries 
—should become chiefly responsible 
for the employment of adolescents. 

But we also need to recognize 
articulately that there other 
routes to competence than the one 
route provided by the convention- 
al school. Experimental coopera- 
tive-work plans in the public 


are 
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schools need to be supplemented 
by experiments in industry. 

The right to obtain a secondary 
ahinadiee: when and where the in- 
dividual could use it would include 
not only the right of access to exist- 
ing conventional types of schools 
but also the right of access to types 
of work training not yet or only 
now being developed—new kinds of 
apprenticeship and also new kinds 
of work teams (such as the “Day 
Haul,” which is helping to solve 
our seasonal labor needs). 

In thinking about an effective 
educational system we should rec- 
ognize that the adolescent's need 
and right to work is as great as 
(perhaps greater than) his immedi- 
ate need and right to study. And 
we must recognize that the adult's 
need and right to study more is as 
great as (perhaps greater than) 
his need and right to hold the same 
job until he is 65 vears old. 

Among the nations whose indus- 
trial capacities make them our com- 
petitors, the United States has a 
comparatively small total popula- 
tion. The more completely we are 
individual 
will 


each 
man and woman, the greater 
be our productive capacity. But we 
cannot accomplish the essential ed- 
ucational task merely by keeping 
children and young adults—whom 
treat like children—in school 
longer. We can do it by creating 
an educational system in which all 
individuals will be assured of the 


able to educate 


we 


secondary and higher education 
they want and can use any time 
throughout their lives. e 
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Merit Rating Beclouds Education’s Problems 
Dangerous Mirage or Master Plan? 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


In Merit Rating, Dangerous Mirage or Master Plan? 


a i S soon as the idea of “merit 
rating” is put into practical terms, 
it is clear that there is no common 
agreement as to the meaning of 
the phrase. For years the “merit 
system” was used as a term op- 
posed to the “spoils system,” in 
schools as well as in other govern- 
ment employment, and meant the 
choice of employes according to 
some method of establishing train- 
ing and ability rather than by the 
influence of a political sponsor. 
But in the 1950's, “merit rating” 
is generally understood to be a kind 
of evaluation of each individual 
teacher’s performance as an ele- 
ment in setting his pay. There is no 
one kind of evaluation and there 
is no one method by which salary 
is affected by the evaluation. The 
phrase has come to mean some kind 
of administrative plan for dealing 
individually with teachers in set- 
ting salaries. But “merit rating” is 
a definite change from the single 
salary schedules based on levels of 
training and experience which have 
become almost universal in school 
districts of any size in the United 
States in the last 15 years, and 
which have eliminated salary dif- 
ferentials between elementary and 
high-school teachers as such, by 
setting two, three, or more salary 
levels according to training for all 





Reported from Merit Rating, Dan- 
gerous Mirage or Master Plan?, a 
publication of the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers, AFL-CIO, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 6-10, 22-23, 53-54. 
hAAbAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
elementary and secondary teachers 
alike. 

The American Federation of 
Teachers through its Research De- 
partment has considered carefully 
all the plans for paying teachers on 
some evaluation of individual serv- 
ice, or “merit rating.” The var- 
ious devices by which the salary of 
an individual has been deter- 
mined have been studied. The com- 
munities in which these plans have 
been used and the devices tried 
have been examined. The reasons 
why—as in many localities—they 
have been abandoned have been 
analyzed. 

The questions of who does the 
rating (in most cases the adminis- 
trator has been the key figure) and 
how to rate the administrator have 
been considered. In connection 
with this matter, it has been asked: 
“If it is accepted that the adminis- 
trator is to be a teacher of his 
teachers, is he following the best 
educational patterns by stressing 
grades (with money rewards at- 
tached) rather than helping each 
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of his ‘pupils’ reach his best po- 
tential?” 

The American Federation of 
Teachers has, in fact, made a com- 
plete study of the entire subject of 
what today is known as “merit 
rating.” It has taken up in turn 
each of the arguments for and 
against. Its findings, in the sum- 
mary which follows, are neither 
negative nor emotional, but are 
based on careful study and obser- 
vation. It is hoped the conclusions 
of the Federation will give to all 
those who have concern for pub- 
lic education further insight into 
the problems posed. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. There is no_ professionally 
sound method of rating all teachers 
on one scale. There is no evidence 
that teachers can or have been 
rated without purely subjective 
evaluations by administrators or by 
other teachers in any merit rating 
plan now in use. Subjective rating 
is not a defensible or workable 
plan even among a small group of 
teachers. It is completely imprac- 
ticable where large numbers of dif- 
ferent administrators use widely 
different subjective values in rat- 
ing teachers in groups of schools. 

2. The flaws in subjective rat- 
ing are magnified when used as a 
base for salary gradations. It is nec- 
essary to make some such subjec- 
tive evaluations in order to make 
some administrative decisions. 
When all teachers are to be evalu- 
ated for salary purposes, the evils 
of subjective rating are magnified 
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and the time which must be spent 
by administrators is out of all pro- 
portion even to the advantages 
claimed by its proponents. 

3. Merit pay punishes, not re- 
wards. The present merit-rating 
plans, though few in number, are 
actually used for the most part to 
restrict and punish rather than to 
encourage and reward. Certainly 
they actually reward only a few 
hundred teachers out of the more 
than a million employed. 

4. Merit-rating plans in indus- 
try do not apply to the process of 
education of children. Merit-rating 
plans in industry are not applicable 
to the operation of public schools. 
There is no way of accounting for 
variables in equipment and ability 
of children in measuring “produc- 
tion” in education. The intangible 
values of human leadership cannot 
be measured in terms of piece 
work. Merit rating in industry is 
applied to quantitative, not quali- 
tative, measurements. 

5. Merit pay a failure for 50 
years. Teachers base their oppo- 
sition to merit rating on profession- 
al, not personally selfish, grounds. 
In the 50 years during which every 
major school system in the United 
States has dropped merit rating, 
if it ever used it, large numbers of 
teachers ‘and administrators have 
had an opportunity to see it in ac- 
tion and to make objective judg- 
ments for themselves as to its value. 

6. Merit rating runs counter to 
standards of professional conduct. 
Merit rating is unprofessional. It 
discourages teamwork and profes- 
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sional cooperation and encourages 
unprofessional competition for pre- 
ferment. It divides a_ profession 
sorely in need of stronger unified 
action. 

7. Merit rating is infinitesimal 
in importance in comparison with 
the problems facing public educa- 
tion. Were it adopted, it could have 
no real effect on their solution. 
Merit rating beclouds the tremend- 
~ ous problems of public education 
today. The desperate need for rev- 
enue to meet increased _ enrol- 
ment, provide higher standards of 
training, and the professional dig- 
nity and security needed to draw 
more and better trained personnel 
into education, are all minimized by 
such statements that nothing can 
be done until merit rating is put 
into effect. If merit rating were 
put into effect from Mississippi to 
Maine, the problems would still 
remain, and perhaps have been in- 
creased. The concentration of pub- 
lic discussion on merit rating has 
which di- 
the 


become a “red herring” 
verts public attention from 
basic issues. 

The children of the United 
States face a world not only un- 
known to them but not recognized 
even by their That new 
world has already changed faster in 
a decade than in many centuries 


elders. 


of previous human history. What 
it will be like even 10 vears from 
now, no person on earth knows. 
New sources of physical power, 
new alignments of ideological and 


nationalist groups, new _ strains 


within our own social and political 
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economy put demands on_ the 
school training of the youth of this 
country for skill in science, econom- 
ics, and government. 

These demands cannot be met 
by minor devices like merit rating. 
They can be met only by frank 
admission of their existence by 
leaders in business, industry, and 
government, as well as by teachers 
and administrators, and a concert- 
ed and determined effort to use the 
slow moving but sound processes of 
democratic meet 
them. There is no time to lose. Let 


government to 


us not waste time on futile expe- 
dients and petty experiments which 
becloud the grave issues, and pre- 
tend that a few simple devices are 
all that are needed. 

The United States cannot afford 
not to have good schools for every 
child, 
every year, salaries which will get 
and hold teachers and_ provide 
every kind of modern equipment. 
It cannot afford not to have trained, 
competent administrators to adjust 


increasingly good schools 


great groups of teachers and chil- 
dren to a rapid succession of 
changes. It cannot afford to have 
harassed, frightened teachers try- 
ing to give vouth confidence in the 
basic principles of the democratic 
way of living, according to which 
the teachers themselves as _profes- 
sional workers are not allowed to 
live. 

The time for a massive increase 
in the support of public education 
in money and in understanding is 
long since past. There is no more 
time to lose. . 
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Russians Are Neither Supermen nor Pygmies 


The Significance of Knowing 
about Soviet Education 


Tuomas Woopy 


In School and Society 


2D 
Serore considering the sig- 
nificance of knowing about Soviet 
education it might be useful to 
recognize the significance of our ig- 
norance in this matter. One instance 
will suffice. Mr. Daniel Schorr, a 
Moscow correspondent, reporting 
April 10, 1958, on Edward R. 
Murrow’s program, told in plain 
and easy terms what many were 
already aware of: A mass of Amer- 
ican citizens have been rudely 
shaken by learning suddenly that 
Russians know science and_ the 
technical applications thereof; that 
they were first to launch a sputnik; 
that they were first in aerial cir- 
cumnavigation of the earth with a 
living creature. 

The significance of ignorance is 
plain to see. There is widespread 
hysteria, a brooding fear, in the 
United States over a feat which, 
if there be sportsmen among us, 
should be greeted with enthusias- 
tic applause, regardless of who per- 
forms it. From this hysteria certain 
inferences mav be drawn concern- 


ing some of the reasons for it: Our 


agencies of public information have 
not been doing their job adequately 
in regard to social enlightenment; 
and American schools have evident- 
lv taught too little about Soviet life 
and education. 
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Thomas Woody is a member of the 
faculty at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. Reported 
from School and Society, LXXXVI 
(November 8, 1958), 3-9. 

yee eee Vee Vee VeVeVeVeueVeueVvuvvwvw* 

That this ignorance is selfimposed 
scarcely needs to be added. The 
public has been enveloped in 
clouds of propaganda, since the 
Russian Revolution, to the effect 
that Russians are mere backward 
peasants. Not many years ago we 
were being told that they could 
not even learn to operate agricul- 
tural machines successfully. This 
belittling, public misinformation 
about the Russians, and a general 
lack in our schools of positive em- 
phasis on teaching facts about the 
Soviet have had their just results. 

Knowledge of Soviet life and ed- 
ucation will surely have its appro- 
priate reward, even as has igno- 
rance. A genuine knowledge of oth- 
ers, a generous understanding of 
their striving, their successes, their 
failures, cannot but result in a cer- 
tain composure and _ selfassurance 
on our part. We should then know 
that the Russians are neither giants 
nor supermen nor pvgmies. Our 
domestic, ignorance-grounded hys- 
teria would melt like mist in morn- 
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ing sunshine if American people 
freely studied Soviet people and 
visited them on their home ground, 
just as we visit freely and study 
other nations. 

Extensive and thorough people- 
to-people contacts would be very 
important in destroying the great 
backlog of misunderstanding and 
suspicion which has grown during 
past decades. President Eisenhow- 
er blurted out a great truth recent- 
ly, as reported by newsmen after a 
conference: “Governments are far 
more stupid than their people.” 
This may well be true. As one of 
my undergraduates wrote, and 
thereby showed common sense that 
would shame a good many publi- 
cists, “It is a great tragedy that 
something as trivial as a sputnik 

. . Should suddenly cause a panic 
over American education. Now all 
celluloid journalistic geniuses are 
given to ranting and raving about 
the crisis in education.” One won- 
ders at the mental processes of 
those who today are all agog to 
imitate Soviet education, but yes- 
terday had only harsh words for 
it. 

It is logical to infer from the 
President’s remark that peoples 
should be encouraged to visit each 
other and engage freely in their 
common-sense exchange. Unfortun- 
ately, by erecting high barriers, all 
in the name of security, govern- 
ments frequently stand in the way 
of such ready people-to-people con- 
tacts. Scientists, musicians, news- 
men have found themselves de- 
nied access to Russia and China by 


State Department regulations which 
are more in keeping with police 
states than the free America so 
long familiar to all of us. 


A FALSE FRONT? 


To those who wish to know about 
Soviet education, to those who are 
convinced of the significance of 
possessing such knowledge, it 
should be firmly stated: Compara- 
tive education, or foreign educa- 
tion, needs always to be viewed 
as the present moment emerging 
out of the past and moving swiftly 
into it. History, at its best, is com- 
parative study. To look only at the 
present moment is to see the facade 
of a building without knowledge of 
its foundations and _ structure. It 
might be a Hollywood front, for 
all one knows. And may one not 
infer that many American citizens 
have regarded only the facade of 
the Soviet Union, and have thought 
it a papier mache setup for theat- 
rical purposes? 

The assumption, here, is that the 
present moment—whether it be this 
month, this vear, or the past 40 
years—cannot be understood save 
in the context of history. And let 
it be said further that when we 
speak of “knowledge of Soviet edu- 
cation” it is not as a separate sub- 
ject but as one which connotes 
Soviet life (economic, social, politi- 
cal, religious aspects, etc.) and edu- 
cation. “Education” is an instru- 
ment of Soviet life and must, for 
one thing, be appraised in relation 
to that frame of reference and the 
Russian heritage. 
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Students of comparative educa- 
tion, being first of all students of 
educational history, are, of course, 
fully aware of the role of revolu- 
tions in shaping modes of educa- 
tional purpose and performance. It 
might be assumed, therefore, that, 
being interested in the effect of 
American, French, and other past 
revolutions on education, it would 
have been the first concern of stu- 
dents of history and comparative 
education to see and to report on 
the revolution going on before their 
own eyes—staged, as it were, for 
their special benefit. It is extraor- 
dinary how little this has been the 
case. It is gratifying to see an al- 
teration of attitude in very recent 
days. . 

We speak here of a revolution in 
the Soviet Union. But despite its 
prominent role of a major, historic 
revolution in commanding the at- 
tention of students of education 
and life in the Soviet Union, this 
should not obscure the fact that a 
metamorphosis of life and educa- 
tion is taking place, albeit in a less 
conspicuous fashion perhaps, all 
around the globe. New peoples are 
emerging into nationhood, others 
are on the doorstep of it; old cul- 
tures are experiencing a new surge 
of national aspiration and have al- 
ready enjoved fulfillment of their 
desire. Knowing about these, the 
old and the new, the great and the 
small, is highly important to the 
student of cultures and education 
today—quite as important as know- 
ing the Soviet Union. 

A favorable stance in history, in 
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keeping with certain foregoing ob- 
servations, may facilitate our under- 
standing of the present moment, 
whether in the Soviet Union or in 
other areas of the world, East and 
West. Should the student take such 
a stance at Florence, Italy, in the 
thirteenth century, he might look 
northward in space and forward in 
time through the succeeding cen- 
turies to our own. He would dis- 
cern certain cultural and education- 
al trends of major character. These 
constitute a criterion, a standard of 
measurement, by which progress 
of modern nations may be judged. 
These promising deviations from 
past practice stemmed partly from 
the maturation of indigenous na- 
tional cultures—long subjected to 
the imposed Graeco-Roman-Chris- 
tian culture—and their instruments: 
the vulgar tongues; the classical 
humanistic movement; religious 
and ecclesiastical reform; the sci- 
entific revolution; and _ political 
revolutions which brought self- 
government, in theory and in prac- 
tice, in varying degrees to some 
nations. 

The student would come to know 
that these dynamic changes 
touched Czarist Russia but slightly, 
if at all. In a large, general sense, 
they and their consequences for ed- 
ucation reached all Russia only 
after Czardom was displaced by the 
Revolution. This event precipitate- 
ly introduced certain reformist 
tendencies of preceding centuries 
into Russian culture and that of its 
associated polyglot people. Of these 
progressive deviations, a few of 
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crucial character will come to the 
attention of the student of Soviet 
education, for these are highly sig- 
nificant in judging Soviet socio- 
educational affairs; the vulgar 
tongue in education; ecclesias- 
tical reform and its bearing on 
education; sex-equality, and edu- 
cational and professional oppor- 
tunity; scientific and technological 
education; and physical culture. 
AGREEMENTS NOT DIFFERENCES 
To one who senses the signifi- 
cance of knowing about Soviet ed- 
ucation, all of these areas are of 
great importance to his study. The 
student, thus, will come to under- 
stand that—seen in the light of his- 
torv—the Soviet Union has come 
abreast of her Western neighbors 
in many highly significant areas of 
human endeavor. He will see, also, 
that however numerous and great 
the differences separate 
them (and they are many), Soviet 
peoples and Western peoples have 
very important areas of general 
agreement. Publicists have stressed 
mostly the differences to such an 
extent as to convince a mass of 
people that living with the Soviet 
Union is impossible. Some have, 
from time to time, advocated “pre- 
ventive Now if a_ nation 
stressed only its differences and 
tensions and forgot its common ele- 
ments, it would soon founder. The 
same principle holds for nations of 
the world community. The world 
community today has been shrunk 
to small proportions by virtue of 
science and technology which unite 


which 


”> 
war. 
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rather than divide. The same sci- 
ence has tapped and _ harnessed 
power for destruction on a scale 
that staggers imagination. If such 
a small world and such colossal 
power of destruction come togeth- 
er, the end result need not be in 
doubt. The clear, present choice is 
between coexistence and nonexist- 
ence. 

Time and space are short, and 
this subject is vast. But surely a 
study of common trends and his- 
toric comparisons suggest that the 
differing aspects of life and educa- 
tion in the Soviet Union, her strong 
points and her shortcomings, merit 
careful and continuing study, for 
no nation stands still. For such 
study a generous contingent of re- 
search women and men is needed. 
That they must be well equipped 
in Russian and_ associated lan- 
guages goes without saving; they 
need, also, a knowledge of Soviet 
culture and education generally, in- 
sofar as that can be gained from 
bookish sources. Once in the 
U.S.S.R., they should follow the 
highways and byways of Soviet 
life, villages, country sides, and cit- 
ies, the life and educational af- 
fairs of the tiny republics, as well 
as those of Muscovy. Each study 
thus will require much time and 
painful effort; but these expendi- 
tures are the same price tag that 
every bit of scientific knowledge 
bears. The end product will be 
worth the price; for knowledge is 
good for man, useful in numerous 
ways, and satisfying even for its 
own sake. e 
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The Problem Is National, Not Local 
Bankers Sons Don’t Teach 


Joun D. Garwoop 
In The Social Studies 


2D 
5 ANKERS’ sons don’t teach. 
And neither do lawyers.’ And the 
reason they do not is because there 
is no present and no future in this 
occupation for those who are inter- 
ested in securing a better living 
for themselves and their progeny. 

In a word, the sons of our coun- 
try’s leaders in finance, industry, 
and the more financially revered 
professions do not seek their for- 
tune in teaching. Their industry, 
their inventiveness, their genius, 
come aflower in determining how 
much swept-wing our fenders re- 
quire, how thin our air-conditioner 
sets should be, how we may be 
kept well groomed and in good 
taste at all times, i.e., the univer- 
sal problems of sour stomachs, yel- 
low teeth, unruly, unreasonable 
hair or the dearth of it, etc. 

From whence come these eco- 
nomic pariahs who wend their way 
onto the lecture platforms in col- 
lege classrooms? It has been the 
writer's observation that they come 
chiefly from the lower middle class 
families—from families where the 
breadwinner is a small farmer, a 
skilled laborer, a small merchant, a 
teacher, or some other similarly cir- 
cumstanced occupation. Had the 
candidate for economic oblivion 
come from a better financial situa- 
tion, he would have proceeded 
through college into one of the 
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more substantial professions, or 
gone in with dad after a culture- 
gratifving experience. The poten- 
tial teacher, on the other hand, has 
little capital at his call; hence, 
from lack of better alternatives, he 
teaches. 

The coming of age of the’ Rus- 
sian satellite has been a _ bench 
mark for our educational processes. 
During the past decade the clock 
has struck so softly that we have 
failed to hear it. There is no mis- 
taking its tone now, however. We 
have been awakened to the fact 
that in the U. S. today we find not 
only a shortage of college teachers, 
but also we find the country’s top- 
drawer talent is not in the field. 

Despite the ragged condition of 
this line of endeavor, the elan vital 
of our economic and social frame 
of reference rests in the teacher’s 
hands. His efforts are akin to the 
basic research performed by the 
scientists. The results, although cu- 
mulative, may not be visible for 
vears, if then. Nevertheless, the 
superstructure for the future is on 
the scaffold of the teacher's pre- 
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sumed adequacy for the task at 
hand. 

Let us examine further the low 
estate in which the teaching pro- 
fession finds itself. Unlike other oc- 
cupational areas, it exerts but small 
influence on the collective will of 
the other members of the economy 
in terms of securing income for 
services rendered. Unlike labor, 
business, and the farmers, profes- 
sors have no political power. The 
teachers, the Caspar Milquetoasts 
of the economic world in their 
forty-dollar suits, may well wring 
their hands and call on the spirit 
of John Dewey. 

In terms of influence on the 
other members of society, the pro- 
fessor’s influence is somewhat like 
an ex-officio member of a commis- 
sion. He may advise; he may take 
part in the discussion. Thus we find 
him, brief case in hand, hurrying 
to a committee meeting to study 
the problem, on a commission to 
research the need, or speaking be- 
fore the Lions Club. Reports are 
issued as he cries out from his eco- 
nomic wilderness. These reports 
are read and everyone agrees that 
he is indeed in hard straits. And 
his professional groups provide in- 
formation, witnesses to the cause, 
but they stand pretty much with 
empty holster. Remember that the 
organization’s constituents elect no 
one, either through the ballot box 
or through an exchange of bank de- 
posits. 

The problem of college educa- 
tion in the U. S. today is a prime 
example of where the whole may 


not be equal to the sum of its 
parts—it may be greater. What is 
good for one state or one univer- 
sity or college may not be good for 
the aggregate public weal. It is 
not the duty of the state executive 
or board of regents to place the 
weal of the totality of the nation 
as the goal of their efforts. It is 
enough to solve the problems with- 
in their state boundary lines. 

In the legislature of the state, 
reasonable, prudent, and God-fear- 
ing men may find the question re- 
solves itself into one of higher sal- 
aries for relatively few voters or a 
new state road from Dover to Mid- 
dletown for many voters. A moth 
in a carpet gnawing on a thread 
does not see the whole pattern, he 
sees only the blue thread. 


NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


_ In the last part of the nineteenth 
century state and local efforts to de- 
fine and regulate business affected 
with a public interest—public utili- 
ties—faced the problem of state 
boundary lines. How could the 
State of Illinois regulate the Union 
Pacific Railroad which runs to the 
Coast? The problem is national, 
not state. Hence, national commis- 
sions evolved to meet the problem 
—the ICC, FCC, etc. In the field 
of banking, the wave of bank fail- 
ures from 1929 to 1932 pointed up 
sharply that state bank insurance 
plans could not solve a national 
banking problem. We enacted the 
F. D. I. C. in 1933 to fill this 
void. In the field of drugs, food, 
and advertising the problem of 
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state boundary lines was_ finally 
faced up to in federal methods of 
regulation. In the farm field, the 
labor sector, in all of these where 
state boundary lines must be 
crossed, collective national effort 
is required to meet national ques- 
tions. 

Our higher education problem is 
a national one. It traverses state 
boundary lines. It meshes with our 
defense effort. Our expenditures 
for higher education have been 
less than three-quarters of 1 per- 
cent of our gross national product. 
We spend nearly five times as 
much annually on tobacco, liquor, 
and automobiles. We pay the farm- 
er considerably more for the act of 
not producing than we do for high- 
er education. 

Speaking in San Francisco for 
Harvard College’s fund-raising 
drive, President Nathan Pussev 
noted that while the average 
American college teacher's salary 
is $5400 annually, his Russian 
counterpart’s salary is $18,000, 
while top professors earn from 
$35,000-$50,000 annually. Can we 
doubt that the best minds in Rus- 
sia will be found in the academic 
world? Would it be reasonable to 
assume that this will have far- 
reaching effects on the Russian 
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educational progress? If the green 
wood burns, what of the dry? 

It seems clear that our states 
have not and cannot meet this na- 
tional problem. The writer has not 
favored federal intervention in edu- 
cation. Yet, when the alternatives 
are education as it now is with our 
college staffs grossly under-paid 
and staff members leaving the field 
by the thousands, when our best 
young people seek other more lu- 
crative lines of endeavor, when this 
alternative is contrasted with fed- 
eral support for higher education, 
federal aid seems completely de- 
sirable. A national problem will 
never be solved on a piecemeal 
state basis. 

We need to more than double 
our spending for education past 
the high school. It should never 
be less than 2 percent of our gross 
national product. If it is, we cheat 
ourselves and our children. 

The telltale of the future was 
written high in the skies that past 
October in an historic unfolding 
which turned no sharp corners. The 
bell tolls with finality for a civili- 
zation which concerns itself only 
with ideas of yesterday . . . and 
there is no bringing back of what 
was yesterday. There is only to- 
morrow. bd 


Ir is difficult to understand why the public for so many 
vears kept teachers to a low level of salaries, and then 
looked down on them because they were poorly paid. 
—Virgil M. Hancher, State University of Iowa. 





Where Do Children Learn Intolerance? 
Prepare Your Teachers to Deal with Prejudice 


DEBORAH CANNON PARTRIDGE 


In The School Executive 


CHILDREN spend so many of 
their waking hours in the school. 
And for the child, the school means 
“the teacher.” It has been general- 
ly agreed that the teacher ranks 
next to the parent—and possibly 
the religious consultant—in his im- 
portance in the early development 
of the child. 

Here is a fact that is of great 
importance when we consider the 
child and his prejudices. For it also 
has been established that children 
are not born with prejudices. Nev- 
ertheless, he acquires prejudices 
early. Where are they acquired? 
Several studies indicate that chil- 
dren learn prejudice. Others point 
out that he adopts his attitudes 
from his personal contacts—that he 
takes them ready-made from the 
persons he associates with. Chil- 
dren learn to be intolerant at home 
and at school. And, unfortunately, 
many times they learn it from their 
teachers. 

Thus the question is raised, 
“What should be the nature of 
teacher preparation that would 
help teachers meet this problem of 
prejudice?” 

Quite obviously it seems that if 
the teacher is to help develop chil- 
dren who are incapable of hate, 
children of good will, she must 
start with an examination of her 
own attitudes, understandings, and 
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behavior. She must prepare herself. 
She should begin with an under- 
standing of the meaning of prej- 
udice and must be helped through 
her own teacher education to de- 
velop sufficient knowledge and un- 
derstanding to counteract it. 

There are many theories of the 
psychological bases for prejudice. 
But, generally speaking, personal 
insecurity and lack of knowledge 
and contact with a wide variety of 
people of differing ethnic, racial, 
or religious groups contribute to 
its development. Thus the teacher's 
preparation must begin with the 
development of a fully-functioning 
mature personality. 

The teacher-education institution 
or in-service program should pro- 
vide many avenues of expression 
to release the individual's creative 
resources and to guide him in 
building a self-concept and a social 
consciousness. Then he will accept 
himself and others. Such a program 
cannot be complete unless there 
are many out-of-class activities 
which make for free experimenta- 
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tion and exploration of the human 
and social resources of the environ- 
ment. It demands college classes 
that are conducted in a democratic 
manner, where all students have an 
opportunity to share in the shap- 
ing of the group’s experiences and 
feel a personal responsibility for 
the success or failure of the class. 

Courses in mental hygiene, psy- 
chology of personality, and child 
psv chology will not only help the 
prospective or in-service teacher 
look at herself but thev will also 
help her understand the ingredi- 
ents necessary for good mental 
health. The teacher will come to 
realize that students have 
personality 
caused by inadequate parents. For 
many of these students the whole- 


many 


maladjustments often 


some personality of the teacher is 
their chance for establishing 
an adequate individuality. Thus, 
administrators or teachers 


only 


when 
learn to approximate a fully func- 
tioning personality, this feeling will 
be reflected in the improved men- 
tal health of the pupil and will 
thus improve intergroup relations. 

Certainly mental hygiene courses 
alone will tfiot produce mature 
personalities who are incapable of 
hate, for the roots of prejudice also 
stem from ignorance fear. 
Teachers preparing to deal with 
this insidious disease must build a 
backlog of understanding about the 
various peoples that comprise our 
world. America is a nation of many 


and 


races, ethnic groups, and religious 


beliefs. We are a culture of many 
races and a culture of many cul- 
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tures as well. Our society is also 
complicated by problems of social 
stratification. 

STUDY SOCIETAL INFLUENCES 

Teachers must study these mat- 
ters and come to understand the 
societal influences which affect 
intergroup relations not only on the 
larger national scale, but, even 
more importantly, on the local 
scene. Understanding of the struc- 
tural organization, historical foun- 
dations, and current social trends 
are necessary if teachers are to 
deal realistically with this impor- 
tant problem. 

Through the intensive study of 
the local community the teacher 
will learn about its population 
diversified?), the 
location of housing (are there 
ghettos?), the composition of the 
social groups (is membership re- 
stricted because of race, creed, or 
color?) and other such matters that 
lead to or prevent intergroup un- 
derstanding. 

Group dynamics, an always pres- 
should be analyzed sci- 
entificallv. If teachers are trained 
to do this, they will better under- 
stand the nature and situation of 
their classes and they can better 
evaluate the group experience and 
select the techniques which they 
will use to improve intergroup re- 


structure (how 


ent force. 


lations. 

So much has been said about 
socio-drama, socio- 
metric observation, the 
role of the leader, and other such 
techniques that the teacher often 


role-plaving, 
process 
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loses sight of a prior concern: 
namely, the understanding of at 
least the principal social and psy- 
chological forces which are affect- 
ing the group at the time. The 
teacher may select the appropriate 
techniques more intelligently once 
these fundamental facts are under- 
stood. The teacher will come to 
realize that “good techniques” are 
only good when they are used ap- 
propriately. 

Over and above the formal aca- 
demic preparation in mental hy- 
giene, sociology of American life, 
psychology of human adjustment, 
philosophy of intergroup relations, 
curriculum development, and the 
development of certain important 
skills, the teacher must have some 
first-hand experiences in commun- 
itv life in a diversified setting. 

Teachers who have participated 
in the many “intergroup work- 
shops,” where they obtain for the 
first time a meaningful experience 
in intergroup living, remark: “I 
never realized that studying could 
be such fun,” or “Gee, I wish I 
lived in a community that offered 
such diversity,” or “I'm glad I got 
to know a Negro well.” 


Having lived through such activ- 
ities, the teacher may be ready 
to develop curriculum experience 
for and with the learners with 
whom she works. Believing, as most 
modern educators do, that the cur- 
riculum is everything that the child 
does under school guidance, she 
will realize that the seating of the 
children and the general method of 
teacher-pupil planning may be 
more potent influences in develop- 
ing good relations and freeing stu- 
dents of prejudice than all the for- 
mal discussions of contributions of 
Negro or Jew or German or Mexi- 
can to American culture. She will 
become convinced that wholesome 
group living must begin in the 
nursery school and _ continue 
throughout a student’s education. 
Cooperative relations with other 
community groups will be impera- 
tive if prejudice is to be erased 
from our midst. She will agree with 
Harold C. Case that: 

“Our most urgent business, next 
to achieving world peace and jus- 
tice, is to understand prejudice, to 
remove discrimination, to promote 
mutual understanding, and to de- 
velop leaders in this work.” e 


| FIVE-YEAR-OLD boy attending kindergarten in a 
suburban New York community came home one day full 
of enthusiasm for a new friend, Charlie. He asked his 
mother if he might invite Charlie home to lunch one 
day. The mother gave permission, but since she knew that 
there were several Negro children in the class, she asked, 
“By the way, is Charlie white or colored?” Her little boy 
replied, “I don’t know, Mother. I forgot to look. I'll look 
the next time I see him.”—Otto Klineberg in Child Study. 
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Ignorance of the Figures Is Not Necessary 


World Statistics on Education 


BANGNEE Liu 


In Unesco Background Document No. 109 


="T was Lord Kelvin, the fa- 
mous British scientist, who said: 
“When you can measure what you 
are speaking about and express it 
in numbers, vou know something 
about it; but when you cannot 
measure when you cannot ex- 
press it in numbers, your knowl- 
edge is of a meager and unsatis- 
factory kind.” 

Nowadays, no well-informed per- 
son can do without the facts and 
figures relating to education and 
cultural matters, not only for his 
country but also for other 
countries, and for the world as a 
Ignorance in these matters 
since world sta- 


own 


whole. 
is not necessary, 
tistics on education and related sub- 
jects are regularly compiled and 
published by one of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations— 
namely the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization (Unesco), whose activ- 
ities are carried out in coopera- 
tion with national offices in more 
than 80 countries. 

Let us take a few examples of 
the kinds of statistical information 
provided by the world educational 
organization. 

Did you know that there are as 
many as 700 million adults in the 
world who cannot read and write 
in any language whatever? This 
implies a world illiteracy rate of 
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about 44 percent. Of course the 
rate of illiteracy for individual 
countries varies widely, from less 
than 1 percent in some of the Eu- 
ropean countries to more than 95 
percent among some of the Afri- 
can populations. But in the West- 
ern Hemisphere alone, there are 
some 45 million adult illiterates, 
with 10 countries each having from 
1 to 15 million of them. 

It has been estimated that there 
are some 860 million children and 
youth in the world between the 
age of 5 and 19. Of this population, 
only about 30 percent are enrolled 
in primary schools and about 7 per- 
cent in secondary schools and high- 
er institutions. The remaining 63 
percent are not enrolled in any 
kind of school. Furthermore, this 
population of school-going ages is 
now increasing at the rate of be- 
tween 15 and 20 million each year, 
and by 1970 will probably reach a 
number well over 1000 million. 
Will the countries of the world be 
prepared to provide adequate 
schooling for these growing gener- 
ations? 
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In many countries, where educa- 
tion is compulsory for children up 
to the age of 14 or 15, nearly 100 
percent of these are currently at- 
tending school. Among boys and 
girls aged 15 to 19, the proportion 
of those attending school varies 
from less than 10 percent to more 
than 90 percent. But there are no 
more than six or seven countries 
where this proportion is reported 
at more than 50 percent. 

Among all the children and youth 
in the world who are enrolled in 
anv kind of school—say about 330 
million—about four-fifths are found 
in various types of primary schools, 
and only one-fifth in secondary or 
higher schools. It is interesting to 
note, however, that among some 
10 million students pursuing high- 
er education in the world, about 
165,000 (1.6 percent) of them are 
studving outside their own coun- 
tries. 

It is impossible to give global es- 
timates of the total expenditure for 
education in all countries, but the 
figures published by Unesco show 
at least 30 countries spending 2.5 
percent or more of their total na- 
tional income on education. This 
relates only to public expenditure 
on education—that is expenditure 
bv central and local government, 
and does not include the consider- 
able amounts spent by private bod- 
ies and individual households, for 
which no comprehensive statistics 
are available. 

Turning to the subjects related 
to education, but outside the field 
of school statistics, we may note 
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that there are some 400,000 pub- 
lic libraries in the world. At least 
12 countries have each reported 
more than 5000 public libraries in 
existence. The Soviet Union alone 
reports 150,000 public libraries, 
with a total holding of almost 600 
million volumes. These figures do 
not include the other important 
categories of libraries, such as na- 
tional, university and school librar- 
ies, and special libraries. 

Among the most important na- 
tional libraries, we may cite the Li- 
brary of Congress in the United 
States of America, with a_ total 
holding of nearly 11 million books 
and pi amphlets and 25 million other 
documents; the Lenin State Li- 
brarv in Moscow, with about 9 mil- 
books and 11 million other 
items; the National Library in 
Paris, with a holding of 6 million 
printed books; the British Museum 
in London, with 5 million books 
and bound volumes of periodicals; 
the Saltvkov-Scedrin State Public 
Library of Leningrad, with nearly 
5 million books and 7 million other 
items; and the National Diet Li- 
brary of Japan, with a total hold- 
ing of almost 5 million in its cen- 
tral library and 31 branches. 


lion 


BOOK PRODUCTION 


World production of books and 
other nonperiodical publications in 
1957 is estimated at about 315,000 


titles, of which about 45 saan 
were produced in Europe, 25 per- 
cent in Asia, and 20 percent in the 
Soviet Union. The latter country 
publishes each vear about 60,000 
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titles, of which some 45 percent 
represent publication for free dis- 
tribution, and 55 percent those 
placed on the market. The annual 
average of titles published by the 
other most important book-produc- 
ing countries are: Japan, 25,000; 
United Kingdom, 20,000; India, 
18,000; Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, 16,000; United States of 
America, 13,000; and France, 12,- 
000. These figures relate only to 
the number of titles published, 
without taking into consideration 
the number of copies printed of 
each title. 

About 25,000 books are trans- 
lated each year, over 4000 of them 
in the Soviet Union, and more than 
2000 in Germany, including both 
the Democratic Republic and the 
Federal Republic. Other countries 
reporting more than 1000 transla- 
tions each in 1957 were Italy, 
France, Czechoslovakia, Japan, 
Netherlands, Rumania, Spain, and 
Poland. More than half of all trans- 
lations published during 1956 were 
made from English and Russian, 
more than 20 percent from French 
and German. 

The authors most frequently 
translated in 1956 were Lenin, 331 
translations; Jules Verne, 143; Leon 
Tolstoy, 134; Gorki, 107; Spillane, 
104; Shakespeare, 89; Chekhov, 


claims the American Textbook Publishers Institute . 
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84; Marx, 81; Jack London, 77; and 
Stalin, 73. It is noted, however, 
that in the case of the Russian au- 
thors the number of translations in- 
cludes those published in the var- 
ious languages of the Soviet Union. 
In a class by itself, the Bible was 
translated 99 times during 1956 in 
17 countries. 

Interesting, also, are the figures 
Unesco has been able to gather 
concerning other activities not 
strictly related to the field of edu- 
cation—newspapers, for example. 
Those published in the world are 
estimated at over 35,000, of which 
8000 are daily, and 27,000 non- 
daily. Unesco also has. statistics 
concerning the production of films 
for theatres, an estimate of the 
number of radio receivers in the 
world, and the receivers of that 
newest medium of mass communi- 
cation, television. 

Those who are 
world statistics referred to 
would be well advised to consult 
the latest edition of Basic Facts and 
Figures; International Statistics Re- 
lating to Education, Culture, and 
Mass Communications, as well as 
reports of various surveys on edu- 
cation, libraries, book production, 
television 


interested in 
here 


newspaper circulation, 
and other special topics which have 
been published by Unesco. e 


tae child attending school today in the U. S. has 20 


. 


percent fewer textbooks than the child of 10 years ago, 


.. The 


average life of textbooks is set at four to five vears; of refer- 
ence books, at five to seven years. 





Is It as Obsolete as Formal Discipline? 
The Problem of Transfer 


WILLIAM CLARK TROW 
In Phi Delta Kappan 


pe PROFESSOR of history re- 
cently wrote that in insisting on 
academic disciplines for all as the 
means for training people to think, 
he might be accused of believing 
in the transfer of training. A boner 
like this, coming from one who has 
set himself up as an authority in 
educational matters, suggests that 
another educator, G. Max Wingo, 
was right when he contended—also 
recently—that educational reform- 
ers should seriously consider the 
nature of retention and _ transfer. 
Confusions of this kind growing 
out of ignorance of scientific inves- 
tigations in educational psychology 
during the past 50 years are no 
doubt in part responsible for the 
current resurgence of nineteenth 
century fundamentalism. 

An opinion poll would probably 
show that there are about as many 
people in favor of thinking as are 
against sin. So it may be well to 
do a little thinking on this subject. 
First, a clarification of concepts. 
Transfer is the name for the fact 
that the experience of learning in 
one situation influences learning 
and performance in other situa- 
tions. This influence may be posi- 
tive or negative; it may facilitate 
or interfere with subsequent per- 
formance. In specific situations, the 
questions for which answers are 
needed are: What transfers? To 


v 
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what? Under what circumstances? 

The discredited doctrine of for- 
mal discipline, on the other hand, 
was built on the faith that the 
study of certain subjects in some 
mysterious way trained the mind. 
No questions were asked or per- 
mitted as to how this took place. 
There were only believers and here- 
tics. 

This doctrine was for a long 
time highly respectable and_be- 
came so well entrenched that long 
after it was discredited by scienti- 
fic research it had its supporters. 

There is, however, no doubt 
about the existence of transfer. 
Psychologically, it may be viewed 
as the processes of stimulus and 
response generalization, concepts 
growing out of the conditioning ex- 
perimentation. 

Response generalization (the 
successive stimuli remaining the 
same) is a gradual modification, in 
successive trials, of the response 
which brings the reward or avoids 
the punishment. More broadly, it 
can mean a series of successive ap- 
proximations which bring an im- 
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provement of the response in view 
of its consequences, and which, 
hence, provide continuing satisfac- 
tion (reward or reinforcement). 

Stimulus generalization (the suc- 
cessive responses remaining the 
same) implies a continuing recog- 
nition of the identical component 
among varying concomitants. In- 
struction is often necessary to aid 
the learner in discriminating the 
significant stimulus, in recognizing 
the same concept or principle in 
changing surroundings. 

Most problems, however, require 
both—generalization of the stimu- 
lus and of the response. A stereo- 
type is the response of an individ- 
ual who fails to make the neces- 
sary adjustment, e.g., when you see 
this, do that, except that if X is 
present vou do something else. 
Training is practice with the usual 
combinations of stimuli. Judgment 
is needed when there are changes 
in the concomitant variations. A 
problem is a situation in which the 
individual is unable to select from 
his acquired repertory of knowl- 
edge, habits, and skills those which 
enable him to make or to discover 
the correct response. 


TRANSFER POSSIBILITIES 


In view of the fact that practi- 
cally all mental processes are in- 
volved in transfer, it may be that 
the term is becoming as obsolete 
as formal discipline. Let us sup- 
pose that a student had acquired 
some knowledge, skill, or attitude 
in connection with some school sub- 
ject, or in an out-of-school situa- 
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tion. If we analyze the possibili- 
ties, we can see that his response, 
s “< »” . 

i.e., successful “transfer,” will de- 
pend on: 


1. Whether he has an appropri- 
ate set, which involves matters of 
interest, readiness, and motivation. 
(The negative possibility here is 
displacement of emotional attitudes 
of aggression, anxiety, and the 
like.) 

2. Whether he perceives the iden- 
tical components, the significant 
stimuli, and is not distracted by the 
concomitant variations in the new 
situation. This has been called strip- 
ping the essential process of its ad- 
ventitious accessories. (The nega- 
tive possibility is that he may not 
recognize that here is a situation 
he has been taught to deal with.) 

3. Whether, though he recog- 
nizes the situation, he remembers 
his earlier instruction—the facts, 
principles, or procedures needed. 
(The negative possibility is that he 
has forgotten.) 

4. Whether the response to be 
transferred has been sufficiently 
rewarded or reinforced, so that 
when it is appropriate he actually 
makes it. (The negative possibility 
would be one in which the rewards 
for making the right response seein 
not so great as those for not mak- 
ing it.) 

5. Whether he can choose from 
among conflicting stimuli when his 
previous experiences call for dif- 
fering responses to differing com- 
ponents in the situation. (The neg- 
ative possibility would be a wrong 
choice—negative transfer—failure, 
frustration, and the possible use of 
irrational defense mechanisms.) 


In view of these complications, 
it may well be that instead of talk- 
ing about transfer, we should in- 
stead carefully consider the ob- 
jective of instruction and _ select 
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the content and the methods that 
are needed to attain them. We can 
no longer assume that merely dunk- 
ing all students in the same brew 
of the disciplines will enable them 
to think in general. Certainly, the 
more competent they can become 
in dealing with the facts and re- 
lationships of a particular structure 
—a discipline, a vocation, or pattern 
of life—the more successful they 
can become as operators within 
that structure. 

But if abilities, attitudes, and 
skills in and ability to 
think in particular, are to be trans- 
ferred outside the structure, the 
emphasis must be shifted to the 
other kinds of situations in which 
they are to be used. Methods of 
teaching are thus of the essence, 
not merely “bedside manner,” as 
was suggested by the professor of 
history in one of his less enlight- 
ened moments. Teaching for trans- 
fer is one name for it. 

For example, if geometry is to 
be studied with the objective of 
teaching pupils to think, it must 
be taught in such a way that stu- 
dents habitually employ and _ re- 
quire of others clear definitions of 
concepts, and in approaching a 
problem inquire into the known 
facts (what is “given”), and so on, 
not only concerning spatial rela- 
tionships but about others as well. 
And for languages, emphasis must 
be placed on word study, etymol- 
ogy, and linguistic differences in 
sound, words, and meanings. Other- 
wise the transfer is insignificant if 
not negative, as several studies 


general, 
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have shown. With all the uncer- 
tainties in the possibilities that 
were listed, we can hardly depend 
on the transfer of learning from 
traditional subjects, even when 
they are well taught, to enable 
young people adequately to meet 
life situations that confront them. 
The study of mathematics and 
science is necessary to produce 
mathematicians and scientists, true 
enough. This is the direct, content 
approach. But will the study of al- 
gebra reduce the annual slaughter 
of 40,000 persons on our highways, 
or will transfer be more likely from 
courses in driver education? Can 
we depend on rigid requirements in 
Latin or modern languages to 
break up the hideous partnership of 
of gangsterism with labor and poli- 
tics, and, on the positive side, de- 
velop competent workers and 
sponsible citizens? Or will a direct 
approach to social studies and 
solving meaningful 
problems cooperatively be a more 


practice in 


likely alternative? 

The heedless drivers, the men- 
tally ill, the convicts, and the 
gangsters are products of our 


schools, and their replacements are 
enrolled in them, as are the 
far larger number whose positive 
contribution we think we = can 
count on. We should not sell them 
short with stale promises of mental 
training made by ignorant men and 
based on dilapidated theories which 
provide only traditional form with- 
out needed content. Our young 
people deserve something better 
than this. * 


now 
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Don’t Tell Youngsters—Let Them Find Out 


The Education of Science Teachers 
for Today's Schools 


LAURA ZIRBES 


In Science Education 


( 
=" WANT you to know that I 
am no specialist in science. I am 
not going to pose as one. If there is 
anvthing I want to know in science, 
I happen to be lucky enough to be 
at a university where I can refer 
to people who have specialized in 
science. But I, do have a specializa- 
tion and these specialists know 
that. They dre just as likely to 
come and ask me about things that 
I know quite a little bit about. And 
thev also are aware—as I am—that 
our educational specializations rest 
on other specializations as founda- 
tions. 

Now if I, as a specialist in edu- 
cation, with a higher specialization 
in two aspects of it-elementary ed- 
ucation and teacher education, with 
the teacher education sharpened to- 
ward the education of elementary 
teachers—if I come to you, I come 
as a specialist who has a great 
deal of interest in what science can 
do for teachers of children, and 
what science should be expected 
to do for all American children, 
not just the potential Einsteins and 
Edisons. What I am asking is, what 
is there in science which is essen- 
tial and vital to the general educa- 
tion of American children? 

I want to talk to vou about the 


teachers whose task it is to teach 
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such science to these children. Yet 
1 don’t want to talk about teacher 
training. Training is only part of 
the process and not the most im- 
portant part. You develop teachers, 
vou educate teachers, vou inspire 
teachers, you inform teachers. If 
vou simply train them, 
about giving them fixed ways or 
habits. The world is moving too 
fast to make that verv safe. New 
knowledge comes in, new insights, 
new problems; mere training is too 
apt to make people fit into a groove 
of past habit and past ways of do- 
ing, instead of making them alert 
to the changing situation in which 
they find themselves, to the new 
knowledge which is developing, to 
the relationships between the fields 
lives are involved. 
Consequently, the development of 
teachers—the development of a 
teacher of any level, science includ- 
ed—must sensitize the person to the 
life-relatedness of that field. 

So I sav that, at any level, life- 
relatedness should be the approach 
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to the teaching of science. And that, 
gradually, we should show the 
child—and the student—that when 
the information you come out with 
gets to be voluminous you classify 
it and organize it in order to handle 
it and keep it in order; that even- 
tually you organize different kinds 
of scientific data into specialized, 
separate fields and subdivisions of 
special fields, and that there are 
people who specialize in finding 
out more and more about some spe- 
cific phase of science. But to start 
them without that general life- 
related base makes them more or 
less unaware of what Lewin, the 
psychologist, called “the field,” in 
which the facts and findings of 
science are dynamically related. It 
makes them unaware of the carry- 
over possibilities to many life situ- 
ations in which the sciences are 
not isolated. 

When I consider these matters I 
cannot but wonder about the prep- 
aration of those who are to teach 
science to the children of today. I 
wonder if these young people who 
are going to teach in the elementary 
or the secondary school are not be- 
ing handicapped by the university 
conception of undergraduate sci- 
ence courses as vestibules leading 
directly into specialization in sci- 
ence on graduate problems. I won- 
der if we are not leaving young 
people with subject-matter knowl- 
edge that has no use except for 
course passing, for final examina- 
tions, for college credit. I wonder 
if we are not leaving them unin- 
spired and unilluminated by the 


wonderful things which we can 
get by comprehending about what 
the human mind can do by keep- 
ing eternally at problems that chal- 
lenge inquiry. If we have too much 
respect for what scientists have 
done, for the experts as experts, 
for the education of science special- 
ists, what happens to the education 
of others, to the science outlook 
of the developing citizen as science 
has bearings on it, to his inquiries 
into the human bearings of science 
on the life and work of man? 

Taking the tempo of human af- 
fairs into consideration, it seems 
that science is going to have a 
greater responsibility than ever in 
developing the tendency to inquire, 
the tendency to explore, the tend- 
ency to respect “freedom to ex- 
plore,” as Norbert Wiener states it. 
To raise human life and aspiration 
to its highest potential, we need 
freedom to explore and a sense of 
the significance of exploring be- 
yond what we know; a sense of 
the way to explore to extend human 
knowledge; and a sense of respect 
for what other people have dis- 
covered. Everyone needs the com- 
bination of attitudes, concepts, and 
insights conducive to freedom from 
ignorance, superstition, and 
reasoned fears. 

Everyone needs consumer under- 
standings about the specialized 
science fields. Those who guide or 
teach children and youth need a 
science orientation which differs 
from that of the persons headed 
for science specialization. Those 
who are headed toward teaching 


un- 
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or guidance also need more in- 
sight into the science of human 
growth, development, learning, and 
adjustment. Children are still de- 
veloping when they enter high 
school. Many of the things teach- 
ers don’t understand about 13 and 
‘14 year olds, would be understood 
better if they understood child de- 
velopment. Insight into the nature 
of the individual and the nature of 
groups enables teachers to pace 
learning and guidance to the learn- 
er’s level instead of becoming re- 
sponsible for failure by failing to 
do so. 

Knowledge about human devel- 
opment is every bit as specialized 
and respectable as any branch of 
science taught in schools. There 
are tomes of new knowledge on 
human development, on human at- 
titudes, on human limitations at 
various levels. And anyone who is 
going to teach people, whether he 
intends to teach science, literature, 
or anything else, needs to inform 
himself, needs to equip himself with 
insights into development, into the 
nature of learning, into the nature 
of society and its problems, and 
into the role of science in life today 
—but also, into the art of teaching 
which applies and integrates these 
insights. 

That means that everyone who 
is going to teach science must be 
protected from falling back on the 
way he was taught, must have some 
kind of an exposure to the method 
of fostering inquiry as the modern 
method of science teaching, the 
method of cooperative thinking. He 
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must somehow or other learn not to 
assume that the questions and an- 
swers are all in the book, and that 
the teacher merely assigns, knows, 
and tells. He must conceive of the 
teacher as the person who develops 
children’s capacities for inquiry, so 
that they become more and more 
responsible and more and more in- 
dependent inquirers and not just 
persons who expect to have an- 
swers handed to them. 

When a youngster looking at a 
candle says, “Why did it go out?” 
it is so easy to just say, “Be quiet,” 
or “I will tell you all about it.” It 
is much more difficult to find the 
art of having the child find out 
why the candle went out. Inter- 
esting propositions are constantly 
coming up in which children need 
to be guided by people who know 
the way of finding out, and who 
also know how to help children 
along that way, to show them re- 
sources that can be used to make 
the simple laboratory facilities for 
active learning available. I am not 
referring to standard laboratory 
equipment nor to textbooks or en- 
cyclopedias although they all have 
their place. 

There is a helpful new pamphlet 
entitled Science for Children and 
Teachers. It is by Herbert S. Zim, 
who is one of a number of science 
educators whose materials indicate 
that he understands children and 
knows how to make science a life- 
related, developmental challenge to 
them. Prospective teachers will 

catch the spirit of that by contact 
with materials like this, by noting 
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the suggested resources which 
would enable any teacher to do a 
better job in relating science to 
life. Even on high-school levels, 
particularly with subject-centered 
or textbook-centered instruction, it 
helps to use the problems and ma- 
terials of everyday life involving 
pupils in the homely experiments 
which bring science a little closer 
to their interests and give them the 
challenge of discovery. 

A student was telling me about 
some youngsters who wanted to 
know how a dam worked. I said, 
“What did you do?” Her answer 
was, “I told them.” My disappoint- 
ed look made her ask, “What was 
wrong with that?” I did not tell 
her, but I helped her to find out, 
and to realize why telling was not 
as good as what she might have 
done. 

Prospective teachers need infor- 
mation, but information which en- 
ables them to restrain the impulse 
to tell what children can be guided 
to discover and share with their 
classmates through active inquiry, 
observation, or experiment. Pros- 
pective science teachers need many 
guided opportunities to work with 
children in Even 
when science methods courses pro- 


such activities. 
vide opportunities for prospective 
teachers to do such things them- 
selves, as individuals or in groups, 
there is need to realize that this 
may incline them to direct chil- 
dren’s activities in terms of what 
they have done in their own course 
work, or to do much or all of the 
planning and work themselves. This 
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obviously reduces the science val- 
ues to the children greatly. 
Prospective teachers need _ to 


have the values and value poten- 
tials of children’s science activities 
made explicit to make sure that 
their practices give children access 
to those values. This is only one 
safeguard against formal, sterile, 


didactic teaching. Somewhere in 
their preparation, students need to 
explore the educational possibilities 
of trips which are rich in their 
potentialties for special aspects of 
science at various levels. 

Prospective teachers also need 
experiences in student-teaching 
which enable them to see how sci- 
ence values may be related to other 
curricular values in the school dav. 
As student teachers, they need ex- 
periences in sharing discussions of 
common problems with other stu- 
dents and in evaluating various as- 
pects of their own work, viz., (1) 
their responsiveness to children’s 
science needs, (2) their sensitivity 
to the science potentialities of chil- 
dren’s comments and questions, (3) 
their use of experiences, resources, 
and materials through which the 
science interests of individuals may 
be developed and the science learn- 
ings of classroom groups may be 
enriched. 

It is through constructive guid- 
based on evaluations 
that prospective teachers may be 
helped to integrate their prepara- 
torv experiences with increasing 


ance such 


competence and confidence, and 
develop further 
growth in service. e 


readiness for 
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Just Presenting Information Is Not Enough 


A Comprehensive Program of Orientation 


Rosert E. Firz Patrick and Emma E. PLatTror 


In The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


@="N many school districts today 
there is an increasing awareness of 
the role which positive orientation 
experiences play in the difficult 
transition from childhood to youth 
and the satisfactions which  stu- 
dents realize from their education- 
al and vocational preparation. At 
the junior-senior high school of the 
fast-growing Plainview School Dis- 
trict on Long Island, near New 
York City, the administration and 
guidance staff has developed a pro- 
gram to serve such needs. 

Based on the expressed needs of 
the faculty and administration of 
both the elementary and secondary 
levels in the district, the program 
has won many friends in the com- 
munity. The first phase of the pro- 
gram deals with the initial intro- 
duction of ele mentary students to 
secondary school; the second con- 
cerns itself with the planning and 
analysis required in the transition 
from eighth to ninth grade. 

The first-phase program starts in 
November with weekly meetings 
held with each sixth-grade class. 
Compositions on the topic “What I 
Want to Know about Junior-High 
Schoel” bring out the 
needs which can be met in such 
meetings. Toward the end of 
March, planning by the combined 
faculties and students of both the 
elementary and junior-high schools 
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is begun. A panel of junior-high- 
school students meets with the sixth 
grades at assembly programs in 
their respective schools to discuss 
the secondary school and to answer 
questions. 

Trips to the junior-high school 
are made by the sixth-grade stu- 
dents. Two classes per day, accom- 
panied by their respective teachers, 
are taken by school bus to the 
junior-high school, arriving at nine- 
o'clock in the morning. The pupils 
are greeted on arrival by the coun- 
and an administrator, and 
is assigned a seventh-grade 


selor 
each 
“buddy” 
will follow for several periods. The 
seventh-grade students who serve 
as buddies are carefully selected by 
their teachers and are well briefed 
on their responsibilities to the sixth- 
grade students. Together they at- 
tend four periods. Teachers are re- 
quested to make no. change in the 
conduct of their Each 
guide is requested to bring his . 


whose class program both 


classes. 
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“guest” to the guidance office dur- 
ing his lunch period. At this time, 
the sixth-grade students are taken 
in small groups on a tour of the 
entire building by the counselor. 
When all the junior-high-school 
pupils have completed their lunch 
periods, guides bring the sixth- 
grade students to the cafeteria for 
a final luncheon conference. 

Immediately after the tours are 
completed, an orientation meeting 
is scheduled for the parents of 
sixth-grade pupils. Parents also are 
taken on tours of the building and 
learn of the program and services 
of the junior-high school. Their 
comments during and after these 
meetings have indicated that the 
program has been successful in 
creating an awareness on the part 
of the parents of the efforts which 
the school is making to prepare 
each youngster to complete suc- 
cessfully the transition from ele- 
mentary to secondary school. 

As the change from childhood to 
youth continues, as a growing 
awareness of the function of the 
secondary school gradually per- 
meates the student’s thinking, the 
same seventh-grade pupils who 
benefitted from carefully planned 
program of orientation experiences 
on entering the junior-high school 
look forward to high school with 
anticipation and confidence. Con- 
tinuation of a comprehensive pro- 
gram of articulation and orienta- 
tion should thus result in a well- 
adjusted, comfortable high-school 
student. 

Although the junior-senior high 
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school with which this report 
is concerned is organized on a 6-6 
basis, the fact remains that a major 
change takes place at the end of 
the eighth grade. While the three 
junior-high-school years—7, 8, and 
9—are theoretically exploratory in 
nature, for all practical purposes 
the exploratory phase ends at the 
close of the eighth year as the 
Carnegie Unit system goes into ef- 
fect at the start of the ninth year. 
Because of limited knowledge and 
experience, most eighth-grade stu- 
dents are not prepared to make def- 
inite vocational choices. However, 
they have explored enough school 
subjects to begin to recognize their 
own interests and abilities. In or- 
der to make the selection of a 
high-school program more mean- 
ingful to parents and their chil- 
dren, a comprehensive program of 
group guidance and_ individual 
counseling was undertaken at 
Plainview. 


HIGH-SCHOOL ORIENTATION 


The development of this phase 
of orientation began, as did the 
first, with meetings of high-school 
faculty members with the eighth- 
grade counselor for agreement on 
a plan of action. The program be- 
gins in October with group guid- 
ance sessions in which the eighth- 
grade counselor meets each eighth- 
grade section once a week over a 
period of three weeks. In these 
meetings pupils are helped in meth- 
ods of selfanalysis and at the third 
meeting the counselor works indi- 
vidually with each youngster, 
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checking and correcting charts and 
plan sheets made by the students. 

When the counselor feels that 
the student’s choices are not real- 
istic, the student is asked to 
consider possible alternate choices 
for further discussion during the 
individual interview. To further 
assist in program planning each 
eighth-grade pupil is given an in- 
telligence test and a mathematics 
fundamentals diagnostic test. These 
tests supplement an achievement 
battery in reading, language, and 
mathematics administered in the 
seventh grade. 

This part of the program is fol- 
lowed by parents’ meetings. As a 
result of personal invitations, fol- 
lowed by telephone calls made by 
a squi ad of ei ighth-grade students 
and announcements carried in local 
and regional newspapers, 250 par- 
ents of a class of 300 students at- 
tended such a meeting. The coun- 
selor conducted the first part of 
this meeting as a demonstration of 
a group-guidance meeting, while 
parents held handbooks which had 
been used in group-guidance ses- 
sions. The question and answer pe- 
riod which followed lasted more 
than an hour. The value of individ- 
ual conferences was explained to 
the parents. Charts were posted 
around the room and the parents 
asked to fill in their choice of day 
and time for their conferences. In- 
terviews were planned from De- 
cember through April and more 
than 100 appointments were made 
that night. Additional appoint- 
ments were completed later. 
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During the later interviews the 
pupil and his parent plan an ini- 
tial listing of ninth-year and tenth- 
year course selections plus curri- 
cular choices. At the same time a 
major sequence is selected and the 
courses tentatively planned in pen- 
cil on a separate card which is 
placed in the student’s cumulative 


folder. 


This Plainview program has met 
with a tremendous degree of fac- 
ulty, student, parent, and commu- 
nity support. Like professional edu- 
cators, this community appears to 
be very much aware that the time 
has passed when just presenting in- 
formation is sufficient. The sheer 
complexity of educational and vo- 
cational choice strongly points up 
the need for the student to see 
himself in terms of a total picture 
in order to choose realistically. 
Faculty members involved in this 
project have indicated their strong 
feelings that the best high-school 
education is obtained when stu- 
dents enrol in courses which they 
and their parents have selected 
carefully, based on_ professional 
counseling. 

An orientation and articulation 
program should have as its basic 
aim the mutual adjustment of the 
pupil to the school and the school 
to the pupil, and should provide 
guidance services and cooperative 
faculty planning to implement this 
aim. When such a program is avail- 
able, a framework is provided with- 
in which every student can derive 
the maximum satisfaction from his 
educational experiences. e 





Are the Stars in the Right Position? 


Why Superintendents Fail 


FREDERICK J. MOFFITT 


In The Nation’s Schools 


pi often recurring separation 
between school administrators and 
their schools is nothing particular- 
lv recent. It happened to Dr. Soc- 
rates because he drank too much 
hemlock. at an educational conven- 
tion. It would have clobbered Mr. 
Chips, save that he had a strong 
admirer on the school board. The 
inscription on a thousand bronze 
honor plaques and corner stones 
bears record that the school super- 
intendent usually departs hastily 
before the building program is 
completed. A_histrionic testimon- 
ial dinner to a school administra- 
tor is no proof that the honored 
guest is not being given a secret 
hotfoot along with the customary 
traveling bag. 

Whatever the causes of the flux 
and flow of school administrators, 
it is a commonly accepted fact that 
thev fail more controversially, 
militantly, and more publicly than 
is the case in any other profession. 

Administrative failure may be 
defined as that condition of affairs 
which results in undesirable _ter- 
mination, abrupt dismissal, or un- 
expected abrogation of contract; of 
having one’s wife snubbed at the 
Sewing Society or one’s self blamed 
for circumstances beyond one’s 
control; of being hooted at by 
adolescents and zealously bitten by 
canines sicked on with community 


more 
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approbation and encouragement; 
of an increase in nervous indiges- 
tion and stomach ulcers above and 
beyond the regular call of duty. 
When these events occur simultan- 
eously to a school superintendent, 
it should be a warning that he has 
failed some small measure or, 
what is more important, his em- 
plovers think he has failed. 

Why do such events so often 
gang up on school administrators? 
Why do school rl ate gg 
bloom for such a brief period, o 
By careful study of a. 
failure, a few school 
aved and education 
smoothly 
American 


even less? 
reasons for 
heads may be s 
forward 

ordinarily 


more 
the 


may go 
than is 
wont. 
The common failures appear to 
fall into four classifications: (1) 
the peculiar physical appearance of 
the administrator; (2) the person- 
ality characteristics of school ad- 
ministrators and the majority of 
their public; (3) the enmity of 
such organizations as The Sons of 
Beech Tree Preservation, the So- 
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cietv of Mrs. Busty’s, and the Re- 
tired Taxpayers Association, and 
(4) the unfortunate juxtaposition 
of the stars of no particular date 
or for no forseeable reason. While 
these causes of failure may be 
symptomatic only and not the dis- 
ease itself, they result in painful 
which can become the 
doubt and _ inferiority 


hiatuses 
subject of 
complexes. 


A STATE OF MIND 


As real causes of failure, all of 
the physical, personal, mental, and 
spiritual deficiencies pale into in- 
significance in the face of com- 
munity pressures, such as Mrs. 
Busty and the aforementioned Sons 
of B’s. Mrs. Busty is not so much 
an individual as an organization or 
a personal disaster. She represents 
a state of mind motivated by an 
irresistable force. School adminis- 
trators who feel they can cut down 
Mrs. Busty et al. to a reasonable 
size are too often mistaken. There 
will always be a Mrs. Busty in 
everv community. 

In order to make a useful study 
of the uprisings and downsittings 
of administrators the author de- 
cided to interview the particular 
groups who combine, cooperate, re- 
sist, and otherwise participate in 
the success or failure of a school 
superintendent. The groups thus 
selected for questionnaires, inter- 
views, and recriminations included 
boards of education, public repre- 
parents and grandpar- 
children, and Old 
Mr. McGilli- 


sentatives, 
ents, teachers, 


Man McGillicuddy. 
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cuddy was chosen because he is 
possibly the only known school ad- 
ministrator whose stay in office, 
until his unexplained retirement, 
was not involuntarily terminated. 

The school boards interviewed 
had many answers. Here I shall 
quote but one—the most common 
indictment—as it was expressed by 
that big-mouthed president of my 
own board at Sugartown. “School 
administrators are Taggers,” he 
said, “and today, more than ever, 
we need Leaders. Our generous sal- 
ary scale, which is almost as high 
as the local hod carriers union, 
should attract leaders, but we only 
get scared administrators who will 
not lead. Where the superintend- 
ent leads, the boards will follow,” 
he orated as he fired several teach- 
ers and red-penciled a number of 
curriculums. 


JUMPY AND GRUMPY 


“Why do school administrators 
fail?” our survey asked the public. 
Here answers were contentious. It 
is unfortunate that the public was 
queried at a time when the na- 
tional motto had just been changed 
from “Live It Up” to “Get Tough.” 
The replies showed that people in 
general were somewhat jumpy and 
grumpy. 

Specific charges thrown at the 
school administrator included: (1) 
lack of discipline, (2) juvenile de- 
linquency, (3) a soft curriculum, 
(4) an excess of chrome, (5) the 
five-hour day, (6) the increase of 
TV commercials, and (7) the high 
cost of baby sitters. It is to be 
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hoped that before these replies can 
be correlated and some trend es- 
tablished, the economy may be in 
a more tender and happier mood. 


MORE AND LESS EVERYTHING 

Surprisingly, the interviews with 
parents brought out a more toler- 
ant and forgiving state of mind and 
it is obvious that, except for a 
large number of noisy exceptions, 
parents have little to do with ad- 
ministrative failure. In a few 
cases, this may be because of fear 
of reprisal but, generally, parents 
seem to feel that the superintend- 
ent has a tough job and is no 
more bewildered than they them- 
selves. Suggestions were made that 
he might try to understand chil- 
dren a little better, speak to par- 
ental groups more and _ service 
clubs less, and be a little more un- 
derstanding of parental problems. 
Some felt that, in the rush for big- 
ger schools, their children were be- 
ing consolidated. Others agreed 
that there should be more and less 
homework, higher and lower schol- 
arship, less psychology and more 
guidance, and longer and shorter 
school hours. Some parents ex- 
pressed the wish that the super- 
intendent could be more accessible 
as well as a little less positive, pom- 
pous, and pedagogical. The admin- 
istrator who can solve these minor 
problems is well on his way. 

In the interests of accuracy, it 
must be recorded that the inter- 
views with teachers as to why su- 
perintendents fail were somewhat 
a flop. The teachers were too busy 


to comment. Most of them were 
hysterically reviewing notes taken 
in their college science classes, 
buying telescopes, and calling the 
fire department as they dodged the 
rockets prepared by their little 
charges. 


SEE YOU IN THE PAPERS 


Similarly, the survey of the chil- 
dren added little light on the ques- 
tion. Most of the pupils queried 
were vague and confused. “Our su- 
perintendents come and go so fast,” 
said one intelligent moppet, “that 
we don’t get to know any of them 
by sight. However,” he added with 
some pride, “their pictures are 
often in the newspaper, especially 
when they are leaving.” Inasmuch 
as this comment had no relevance, 
it was not considered. 

On this melancholy note, the 
study seemed to have reached an 
impasse. It was with slight antici- 
pation that the contradictory find- 
ings were collated for former Supt. 
McGillicuddy in the hope that his 
amazing 15-year record of job 
tenure might ‘shed further light on 
the question. 

“This is about what I would ex- 
pect,” said McGillicuddy after 
studying the returns. “You obvious- 
ly failed to see the executive career 
because of the brickbats. 

“It is true that superintendents, 
being human, fail. A few fail be- 
cause they are unfit or incompe- 
tent or phy sically unable to carry 
on. A few fail because they grow 
old, tired, cynical, or disillusioned. 
Some fail because they succeed too 
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quickly. Others probably get too 
involved with involvement, pro- 
jected because of the multiplicity 
of projects, or rolled because of 
role-playing. 

“Basically, however, failure in 
school administration comes about 
because the administrator and his 
public fail to recognize the impor- 
tance, magnitude, and complexity 
of the job. Our schools are facing 
the greatest challenge in their his- 
tory—the problem of a changing 
physical, social, economic, and 
moral world. Schoolmastery today 
is a big job and not for picayune 
thinkers, a tough job not for weak- 
lings, an heroic job not for cow- 
ards. It is a job which needs re- 
thinking and reorientation, which 
constantly demands more wisdom, 
imagination, courage, leadership, 
understanding, and humility. 

“I know of no single group,” 
said McGillicuddy, “where these 
very qualities are possessed in 
greater measure than by the thou- 
sands of dedicated school adminis- 
trators in America. I know of no 
other job where failure occurs so 
seldom.” 

As McGillicuddy spoke, he 
glanced out of the window. With- 


out dismay he observed the long 
line of moving vans carrying the 
household goods of scores of edu- 
cational migrants. He heard the 
strident cries of newsboys as they 
proclaimed the results of the latest 
battles in near-by districts. 

“Don't be misled by outward ap- 
pearances, "said McGillicuddy. 

“Many of these folk are leaving for, 
more pleasant climates and more 
vigorous communities. Others are 
marching on to new satisfactions 
and greater challenges. But in prac- 
tically every case, each one has 
left a community which will be 
richer and stronger because of his 
labors. 

“Your study of the failure of 
school administrators is all wet,” 
said McGillicuddy dryly, “because 
you failed fundamentally to define 
or analyze the meaning of failure. 
You failed to perceive that in our 
complex modern civilization a 
school administrator must some- 
times play the part of a gadfly on 
the public epidermis and_philo- 
sophically accept the swat aimed at 
him. You failed to understand that 
in school administration, more often 
than not, failure may be the sign 
of success.” e 


Are You Looking for a New Job? 


@ Advertisement in 


a French 


newspaper: High-school 


graduate wanted to work in a dynamite factory. Must be 
willing to travel.—From Christopher News. 


© Advertisement in a farmers’ magazine: Wanted—a dairy 
farm employe. Must not have any bad habits—smoke, 
drink, or eat margarine.—From Ulster Education. 





The Situation Is Unsatisfactory 


Reform in the Mathematics Curriculum 


Morris KLINE 


In California Journal of Secondary Education 


Jim is considerable agita- 
tion in mathematical circles for re- 
form of the high-school mathemat- 
ics curriculum. This interest in re- 
form is both understandable and 
commendable. There is rather uni- 
versal agreement that the present 
mathematics curriculum is poor. In 
fact, the evidence is unmistakable. 
The vast majority of the students 
who take mathematics dislike it. 
Hence they take as little as possible 
and are happy to be through with 
it. Improvement in the curriculum 
is not only in order but long over- 
due. 

Today there are several groups 
at work on the problem. Their ef- 
forts are being publicized by talks, 
articles, pamphlets, and demonstra- 
tions. One can get the impression 
that the ideal curriculum is at hand 
and that it contains the solution to 
the difficulties several generations 
of teachers have encountered in 
putting mathematics across. 

Nevertheless, teachers and ad- 
ministrators will be wise to exam- 
ine the nature and the status of 
the reforms being pressed. And 
they might ask themselves, also, if 
there are other suggestions for re- 
form of mathematics study which 
may be worth trying? There are, 
and I should like to sketch one. 

It seems to the writer that the 
present difficulties in putting math- 
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ematics across are not due to a 
poor curriculum. A few topics, such 
as logarithmic solution of triangles 
still commonly taught in trigonom- 
etry, are indeed outmoded, but 
these are just a small part of the 
curriculum. The subjects taught— 
algebra, Euclidean geometry, trig- 
onometry, solid geometry, and, in 
many schools, analytic geometry— 
are still the basic subjects, basic 
from the standpoint of the logical 
structure of mathematics and basic 
from the standpoint of application 
to the sciences and engineering. 
The trouble with the present cur- 
riculum lies rather in the way in 
which we approach the material 
we teach. Mathematics is common- 
ly presented as a series of tech- 
niques, processes, and theorems. 
There is no motivation for the ma- 
terial; the subject is isolated from 
all other bodies of knowledge and 
human interests; and the knowl- 
edge acquired seems useless ex- 
cept perhaps to prepare a student 
to pursue more of this unattractive 
material. 

If these are the difficulties, the 
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remedies are obvious. First of all, 
we must take the time and the 
trouble to arouse interest in math- 
ematics, to motivate the learning. 
It is true that a few students will 
respond to the sheer intellectual 
challenge if this subject is so pre- 
sented. However, solid motivation 
for the many can be achieved by 
the introduction of simple, genu- 
ine, and basic problems which can 
be formulated and solved mathe- 
matically. and which, at the same 
time, lead to the concepts we wish 
to teach. In view of the intimate 
connection between mathematics 
and the physical sciences, most of 
the problems will come from this 
area. However, music, art, biology, 
and the social sciences also pro- 
vide good problems and each of 
these fields can be exploited to 
handle the problem of motivation. 

Of course, mathematics must not 
be submerged in a host of applica- 
tions. To formulate a problem 
mathematically, one must introduce 
mathematical concepts. To solve 
the problem, one must learn and 
apply its techniques. Mathematical 
methods are different from other 
methods and possess their own ef- 
fectiveness, else mathematics would 
not be the powerful subject it now 
is. Hence, the nature, concepts, and 
role of mathematics would be the 
primary object of attention despite 
the use of physical and other prob- 
lems to motivate the subject and 
to demonstrate the values of math- 
ematics. There should be no ques- 
tion that one is teaching mathe- 
matics. 
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It is important, also, that in of- 
fering problems the trivial be dis- 
tinguished from the fundamental. 
Applications should be selected 
which will enlighten students about 
their world. Problems which in- 
volve light, sound, electricity, for 
example, are not only basic but in- 
volve familiar phenomena. 

The need to arouse interest by 
introducing physical and _ other 
problems necessitate some 
changes in at least the order of 
topics. It would be desirable to re- 
organize the rifst years work 
especially, so as to permit the intro- 
duction of broader and yet tech- 
nically simple themes and to in- 
troduce the algebraic processes, 
traditionally taught here, only as 
needed in the solution of larger 
problems. The use of functions in 
the study of motion, light, and 
gravitation is a fine possibility. 

If some of the processes now 
taught should be delayed until a 
second vear of algebra when the 
availability of geometry permits 
more varied investigations, there 


will 


will, in the long run, be no loss. 
Certainly if we take into account 
that the present second vear of 
high-school algebra must repeat 
almost all that is taught in the first 
vear because the meaningless ma- 
terial does not stay with the stu- 
dent, and that the first vear of col- 


lege also repeats a great deal of 
high-school work, then we can see 


that we shall not lose time but 
may gain it. Moreover, we now lose 
most of the students who take high- 


school mathematics because they 
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find no interest in the subject and 
see no point in studying it. Here, 
too, if we can attract more stu- 
dents, we shall gain. 

In the geometry course, also, we 
must, while preserving the un- 
avoidable logical order, introduce 
problems and applications which 
will show the importance of the 
subject. The student who is taught 
that the altitudes of a triangle meet 
in a point and says, “So what?” 
has raised a question which de- 
serves an answer. We might hope 
that the beauty of the deductive 
structure of mathematics and the 
appeal of its convincing arguments 
would win students over at least in 
geometry where logical structure 
and reasoning are more readily pre- 
sented. But the appeal of such 
values is apparently not enough, 
and even if it were it would not do 
justice to the power and nature of 
mathematics. 

The use of physical problems to 
arouse interest, to give meaning to 
the mathematics by enabling the 
student to see physically what his 
formulas and theorems are say- 
ing, and to show the accomplish- 
ments of mathematics is pedagogi- 
cally wise. But there is a deeper 
reason for presenting mathematics 
in conjunction with other branches 
of knowledge while of course em- 
phasizing the mathematics. Know]- 
edge is a whole and mathematics 
is part of that whole. 

Mathematics in every age has 
been intimately involved in most 
of the broad intellectual and artis- 
tic movements. The separation of 
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knowledge into history, science, 
mathematics, and so on is the arti- 
ficial presentation and, though nec- 
essary to some extent for pedagogi- 
cal reasons, should not be pursued 
to the detriment of learning. In- 
deed were mathematics an isolated 
discipline it would appeal only to 
esoterics and would warrant a no 
more important place in the high- 
school curriculum than, say, music. 

It seems to the writer that math- 
ematics motivated by and applied 
to problems of many other fields 
of knowledge and human activity 
would be attractive to students. 
Such a presentation should meet 
the objectives of teaching the na- 
ture of mathematics, the power of 
deductive reasoning, the certitude 
gained by proof, and the disclos- 
ure of fields of study among 
which the high-school student may 
ultimately choose a career. 

The writer has thought a good 
deal about the approach to the 
mathematics curriculum which has 
just been sketched, has worked on 
it, and has discussed it with a 
number of college professors and 
high-school teachers. It is true of 
this approach, like the others now 
being proposed, that a detailed 
curriculum is not available. Nor 
has experimentation on a large scale 
been attempted. 

Meanwhile the _ situation in 
mathematics education is unsatis- 
factory from the standpoints of at- 
tracting students and of effective 
pedagogy. All one can do is watch 
the progress being made in the 
several directions being pursued. ® 
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There Saw a Stop no the Button Cuffs 


An Interpretation of Reversal Errors in Reading 


Invinc H. ANDERSON 


In The University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


y 

C RRORS of reversal have long 
been identified with reading dis- 
abilities. In fact, some writers re- 
gard reversals as the hallmark of 
reading disability. Those who take 
this view are mainly medical peo- 
ple, engaged in the study of lan- 
guage disorders. One writer in the 
medical field even has coined the 
term strephosymbolia (meaning 
twisted symbols) to describe read- 
ing difficulties stemming from a 
reversal tendency. 

This term adds nothing to our 
understanding of reversals. What 
else should we know about the sub- 
ject of reversals, apart from the 
name, to apply to the child’s pre- 
dicament? 

Errors of reversal are commonly 
defined to include (1) reversals of 
single letters such as confusing b 
and d, and p and q; (2) reversals 
of whole words such as confusing 
was and saw, and on and no; (3) 
transpositions of letters within 
words (partial reversals) such as 
reading from for form and stop for 
spot; and (4) transpositions in word 
order such as reading “cuff but- 
tons” as “button cuffs.” 

Parents often harbor the impres- 
sion that reversal errors are caused 
by a visual aberration, described as 
“mirror vision.” Even teachers oc- 
casionally have referred to “mirror- 
eve handicap,” and entertain such 
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notions. The discovery that chil- 
dren with reading problems make 
reversals in their reading does not 
mean that they actually see letters 
and words in reverse. The proof of 
this assertion is that they are able 
to copy correctly the very letters 
and words they often confuse. Even 
b and d are ‘copied perfectly, al- 
though often hopelessly confused 
when read. The problem is not 
one of vision, but one of recogni- 
tion and recall. 

There is a theory which attempts 
to explain reversal in terms of fail- 
ure to establish unilateral cerebral 
dominance. 

Experiments have been made 
with ambidextrous individuals and 
with right-handed and left-handed 
persons. Studies also have been 
made of eye preference as related 
to this problem. A few studies 
have found that mixed preference 
of hand and eye is more common 
among poor readers than among 
good readers. A great many other 
studies have reported negative re- 
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sults. The evidence is abundantly 
clear that mixed eye-hand prefer- 
ence does occur among good read- 
ers as well as among the poor 
readers. 

In the light of these findings, it 
does not appear that mixed domi- 
nance is a factor of any great im- 
portance in reading disability. Even 
more uncertain is the evidence link- 
ing errors of reversal to mixed dom- 
inance. Fortunately, the reversal 
problem can be understood with- 
out involving any assumption about 
brain physiology. 

Errors of reversal occur among 
all children during the early days 
of learning to read. Once children 
are over the initial hurdle of learn- 
ing to read, reversals decline rap- 
idly in frequency. Individual dif- 
ferences occur, of course, and 
few children continue to present a 
reversal problem for some time. 

The ease with which most chil- 
dren achieve freedom from rever- 
sals follows from the stress which 
beginning methods place on the 
left-to- right direction of reading. 
Children first acquire a feeling for 
the left-to-right direction by watch- 
ing the teacher sweep her pointer 
or finger from left to right along 
the line. They learn to direct their 
attention to word beginnings by ob- 
serving the teacher underscore 
words in the same manner. Prac- 
tice in phonetic analysis and sound- 
blending exercises provide addi- 
tional training in left-to-right meth- 
ods of word attack. By means of 
these and other techniques well 
known to the experienced teacher, 


most children learn to follow the 
lines accurately from left to right 
and to tackle words in the same di- 
rection. Errors of reversal are few 
among such children. 

Reversals do remain a problem 
when the left-to-right direction of 
reading is not consistently observed. 
Studies of the eye movements of 
poor readers reveal that they make 
frequent regressions or right-to- 
left excursions of the eyes. Re- 
gressions many produce changes in 
word order, and may also divert 
the pupils’ attention to the wrong 
end of the word. 


SENSE OF DIRECTION 

Failure to acquire a proper sense 
of direction may be related to sev- 
eral factors. It is no accident that 
boys more often suffer reading dis- 
abilities than girls or that boys 
have more trouble than girls w ith 
reversals. It is well known that 
girls tend to mature more rapidly 
than boys. These facts suggest that 
a delay in learning to read and a 
perseveration of the reversal prob- 
lem may involve a developmental 
lag. This is not to say that the re- 
versal problem can be dismissed 
simply by dropping it in the lap of 
maturation. The correction of re- 
versals will still require suitable 
reading experiences, but a question 
of the pupil’s readiness to profit 
from such corrective experiences 
may also be involved. 

The modern practice of teaching 
the words of the beginning vocabu- 
lary as sight words by the whole- 
word method may introduce a re- 
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versal problem. The word method 
does not control the direction in 
which the child views the word. 
The child can jump in anywhere. 
If he jumps in at the end, he may 
attack the word backward and re- 
verse it or confuse it with some 
other word that begins with the 
same letter with which the word 
in question ends. 

The method of teaching the 
sounds of final phonograms by pre- 
senting words in families may lead 
to a similar problem. Families are 
constructed from these phonograms 
by using different initial conso- 
nants. The words formed from each 
phonogram are presented as a fam- 
ily to call attention to the similar- 
itv of ending. This technique is in- 
trinsically sound as an exercise in 
phonetic analysis. However, if used 
excessively, it may introduce a re- 
versal problem by encouraging the 
child to look at the end of the word 
first. 

Too much significance has been 
attached to 
as representing the characteristic 
svmptom of reading disability. Re- 
versals are not the most common 
errors associated with reading dis- 
ability. Far more frequent than re- 
versals are based on 
partial perceptions of words, in 


errors of reversal 


confusions 


Errors in Spelling 


which the child reacts to only part 
of the word and then confuses it 
with some other word containing 
the same component. These con- 
fusions more often involve word 
beginnings than word endings, in- 
dicating that the children have at 
least learned to direct their at- 
tention to the beginning of the 
word and that their difficulty does 
not stem from a preference for the 
end of the word. However, some 
reversals do occur and they must 
be treated along with the rest of 
the child’s reading difficulties. 

As explained before, techniques 
which stress the left-to-right direc- 
tion of reading will serve to correct 
reversal tendencies. Exercises which 
require writing are useful in this 
connection, inasmuch as writing 
more or less automatically controls 
the direction of movement from 
left to right. Tracing and copying 
exert a similar control of direction. 
One of the secrets of Fernald’s 
kinesthetic method is that it incor- 
porates tracing. One writer recom- 
mends typewriting as a remedy for 
reversals, offering as his rationale 
the idea that typewriters write in 
only one direction. Well and good, 
but what of the transposition of 
letters and changes in word order 
which often occur in typewriting? 


¢ A Minnesota junior-high pupil wrote about her “high 
jean” class.—From Minnesota Journal of Education. 

® English common law gave us the “writ of hideous cor- 
pus.”"—From NEA Journal. 
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® Rain is a form of participation—From Metropolitan 
Detroit Science Review. 





Is Listening Painful to You? 


Getting at Inner Feelings 
Giyn Morris 
In The High School Principal and Staff Study Youth 


To those who make a study of 
youth, many of the means of ob- 
taining information about an indi- 
vidual are well known. But these 
persons come to know that even 
when. many facts are known about 
an individual there may still be un- 
certainty about what motivates 


him—about what his major frustra- 
tions may be. This is because much 
of an individual’s pattern of mo- 
tivation is hidden from view, even 
from himself. However, he reveals 
it indirectly to the careful observer. 
An obvious example of this is the 


person who covers his own inner 
insecurity by playing the part of 
the braggadocio. Feelings and moti- 
vations are frequently “projected” 
in some form or other, even though 
we learn to cover and. camouflage 
them as we grow older. 

There are several simple devices 
for extending the dimension of a 
pupil’s feelings. One is known as 
the “incomplete sentence tech- 
nique.” When the pupil is given 
the first words in a long list of 
carefully selected incomplete sen- 
tences, his completions can yield 
valuable supplementary informa- 
tion about him. When this test is 
used one can become somewhat 
familiar with typical responses of 
pupils and thereby distinguish un- 
usual responses. Let the following— 
offered without comment about the 
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known circumstances—serve as one 
example of this point. The italics 
indicate the added words. 

One child completed two sen- 
tences as follows: 

A mother is someone whom you 
know loves you. 

A husband is a married man with 
marital responsibilities. 

A second wrote: 

A mother bear is dangerous. 

A husband is foolish to get mar- 
ried. 

There are a number of other de- 
vices such as the one sometimes 
called “If I Had Three Wishes,” 
which teachers have found very 
revealing. As in all situations 


requiring interpretation—where a 


teacher presumes to “pass judg- 
ment” on a pupil—the teacher must 
not assume the role of a psychia- 
trist. But since teachers pass judg- 
ment anyway, it seems proper to 
suggest that their judgment be 
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based on as much information as 
can possibly be gathered on an in- 
dividual pupil and that a thorough 
investigation of his motives be 
made. When several teachers pool 
their collective judgment in inter- 
preting such a device the pupil will 
be reasonably safeguarded. 

One of the obstacles to adult 
understanding of youth is that 
adults tend to seek information 
from youth only on matters of con- 
cern to adults. What is needed, 
however, is for adults to develop 
skill and ease in handling methods 
that are not structured entirely to 
adult values but which permit 
vouth to express themselves in their 
own way and on their own terms. 
In a sense, teachers must learn to 
“listen with a third ear,” as Theodor 
Reik which in effect 


suggests, 
means a freewheeling receptivity 
to the meaning of what youth do 
and what they say in their own 


way. 
The “incomplete sentence” is an 
example of this so-called “open- 
end” procedure, i.e., one in which 
a situation is presented to a pupil 
and which he responds to in his 
own way. The value of this pro- 
cedure is highlighted when com- 
pared with questions which yield 
only a “ves” or “no” response. 
One of the occupational hazards 
of teaching is talking too much. 
And understandably so. The teach- 
er sees himself as an imparter of 
knowledge. He believes that when 
he is talking the pupils are learning. 
Correspondingly, this often leads 
to personal discomfort when he is 
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not doing the talking or, at least, 
when the pupil is not discussing the 
topic along those lines the teacher 
is trying to get him to learn. All 
of which makes listening difficult, 
if not absolutely painful, for some 
teachers. 

However, if principals and teach- 
ers wish to improve their under- 
standing of youth they must hear 
them out, and provide ample op- 
portunity for youth to formulate 
and express their feelings, aspira- 
tions, and fears. In other words, 
the school should provide oppor- 
tunities for pupils to express them- 
selves. This may be done in home- 
room periods or in classroom situa- 
tions, especially during English and 
social studies. 

This is not the place to discuss 
administrative procedures, curricu- 
lum, and organization. The pro- 
gram should; however, include pro- 
visions for adequate guidance, 
broadly conceived. This means 
counseling of the “listening” kind; 
activities for all, under leadership 
trained in democratic procedures; 
group guidance; homeroom or sim- 
ilar programs of a creative kind 
in which pupils have an opportuni- 
ty to initiate projects geared to 
their needs and _ interests; and, 
throughout, due consideration for 
the extent and quality of partici- 
pation by all pupils in proportion 
to their needs and abilities. In such 
a program, teachers assume guid- 
ance responsibilities which include 
“listening” to pupils as an essential 
component, 

Young people are usually eager 
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to discuss their problems when 
given the opportunity to do so. 
The trained counselor must be a 
disciplined listener. Sometimes he 
must listen for long periods before 
he discovers the right wave length 
and can tune in on what the client 
is really saving. 

He should look for and respond 
to the pupils’ feelings. He should 
avoid punctuating every statement 
made by the other person with a 
qualifying or expository comment. 

Teachers are tempted to add 
what they know to every statement 
made by a pupil. When the pupil 
seems inclined to talk, the teacher's 
demeanor and expression should in- 
dicate that he expects the pupil to 
continue talking if he wishes to do 

Anything important to an indi- 
vidual is usually flavored with emo- 
tion. Therefore, in order to help 
a pupil, the teacher should learn 
to detect expressions of his feel- 
ings. One example of this can be 
anything the student is 
“for” or “against.” Any 
frustration will usually 
strong feelings. By letting a pupil 
express his feeling, teachers may 
not only understand him better, but 
they w ill also help him understand 
himself. Only by letting him devel- 
op his viewpoint will the true di- 
mensions of the human situation 
be revealed. 

If we are to listen to youth with 
the idea of learning from them, 
ie., gaining insight into their prob- 
lems and viewpoints, then some al- 
lowance must be made for the un- 
foreseen, for the unfolding of all 


seen in 
area of 
generate 
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the implications of a_ situation 
While some discussions may pro- 
gress to an early denouement, it is 
conceivable that some will not and 
that it may not be desirable for 
them to do so. For many of life’s 
pressing problems there are only 
tentative or partial solutions. 
GROUP DISCUSSIONS 
Teachers who are interested 

discoverinmg the inner feelings of 
their pupils must be skillful in the 
art of conducting group discussions. 
The skill referred to here is analo- 
gous to some aspects of counseling; 
ie., the leader says only that which 
is necessary to keep the participant 
moving toward full exploration of 
the problems at hand. The leader 
should assume as neutral a role as 
possible. His comments should be 
so worded as not to steer the dis- 
cussion. For instance, at the con- 
clusion of a pupil's statement he 
“That's an interesting 
thought” or “Could you develop 
that further?” rather than “That’s a 
He must be careful to 
avoid such statements as, “Don’t 
think it would be better if 
?” or “Why do you believe 
or “Was that the right thing 


might say, 


good idea.” 


you 


that?” 
to do (or say)?” Whenever a ques- 


tion invites a “yes” or “no” answer, 
whenever a student is precipitated 
into defending a position, the dis- 
cussion at that point is terminated. 

There is another method which 
can help teachers extend their un- 
derstanding of students. People in 
occupations where understanding 
human beings is essential have 
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found that “role playing” can make 
a significant contribution to un- 
derstanding the other person's point 
of view. This is a method used ex- 
tensively to train counselors and 
supervisors in the art of interview- 
ing. In studying youth, however, 
the teacher, meeting with the staff, 
assurnes the character of a pupil 
under any one of a variety of cir- 
cumstances and then tries to iden- 
tify with and act out what would 
be the expected responses in that 
situation. When this is carefully 
done, the teacher playing the part 
of the pupil usually gains some in- 
sight into just how such a pupil 
might feel. 

The staff can easily produce nu- 
merous examples typical to youth: 
the girl whose parents will not per- 
mit her to participate in adolescent 
social activities; the boy who wants 
to drive the family car; the youth 
who doesn’t have enough spending 
money; the girl who is so tall or 
overweight that she worries about 
her appearance. 

Role playing can likewise be 
very useful in helping adolescents 
act out some of their own prob- 
lems, particularly those involving 
social know-how. For instance, pu- 
pils want to know how to ask for a 
date, how to greet a hostess at a 
party, how to introduce people to 
each other, how to “keep conversa- 
tion going.” In doing this, there is 
a secondary benefit for the teach- 
er: the situations give him some in- 
sight into how pupils react in these 
circumstances. To some extent, this 
is a first-hand experience in observ- 
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ing boys and girls in situations 
otherwise not available to many 
teachers. 

Such role playing is spontane- 
ous acting out, i.e., dramatization 
of human situations. Another way 
to use drama is through the use 
of the one-act plays developed by 
the American Theatre Wing. One 
in particular, entitled The Ins and 
Outs, is especially written for teen- 
agers and can be produced by them 
in school. The play reveals some of 
the anguish suffered by a young- 
ster who, for some reason or other, 
is excluded from peer groups within 
the school. These plays, which de- 
pict easily recognized problems in- 

volving children and adults, are 
designed for easy production by 
parent and teacher groups. They 
have proved to be highly worth 
while. 

A word of caution is necessary 
here regarding the limitations of 
any of these projective technics. 
They are useful as tools for increas- 
ing teacher understanding of pu- 
pils’ inner feelings as these are ac- 
curately interpreted. But since the 
interpretation is so subjective, one 
must be cautious about jumping to 
conclusions. These are “clinical” 
devices: they provide clues to a 
pupil’s personality which must be 
supported by observation and other 
data. They are best used by a 
teacher who has a flexible and 
imaginative approach to the chal- 
lenge of understanding boys and 
girls and who is well grounded in 
the findings of the behavioral sci- 


ences. e 








Are You Confused by Facts? 


Facts Are Vulnerable 


KENNETH H. Hoover 


In The Clearing House 


MM ARY had her class report 
ready for presentation. The sug- 
gested references had been most 
interesting to her, and she felt 
eager to tell the class about those 
girls who had actually been raised 
by wolves for a number of years. 
That was yesterday. And then 
today Professor Brown indicated 
one additional reference. Mary was 
not disturbed, especially since he 
had let her use his personal copy 
of the reference. 

But now Mary asked herself for 
the hundredth time what Profes- 
sor Brown wanted! “Doesn't he 
realize that the last reference was 
a deliberate attempt to contradict 
what I had prepared from the 
others? Why does he have to con- 
fuse me?” 

Mary’s quandry seems to paral- 
lel that of the fellow who said: 
“My mind is made up. Don't give 
me the facts; they only confuse 


»> 


_ me. 


The tremendous impact of mass- 
communication media within re- 
cent years has pointed up the 
special need for an educated cit- 
izenry—one which can _ evaluate 
critically what is read and heard. 
In my work with people preparing 
to teach in the public schools, I 
have been attempting to help them 
develop methods of critical evalua- 
tion in dealing with social prob- 
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lems. Such a methoa mvolves look- 
ing for as many “facts” as are read- 
ily accessible and evaluating those 
“facts” in the light of present con- 
ditions. By bringing about a rec- 
ognition of the bias and inconsis- 
tencies involved in social “facts,” 
I have attempted to indicate the 
tentative nature of any postulates. 
Instead of teaching “facts,” it may 
be more important to direct indi- 
viduals in an appropriate method 
of gathering data and recognizing 
the tentative nature of such data. 

A student directed in such a 
manner considers the available 
facts in reaching a tentative con- 
clusion. If they are contradictory, 
he recognizes the impossibility of 
being too definite. The following 
example written by an unusually 
capable individual illustrates how 
the same “facts” gathered by Mary 
impressed him. 


The story of the wolf children 
appears to me to be plausible and 
it is or was supported by a num- 
ber of leading sociologists, but 
there are some very serious dis- 
crepancies in the story. This may 
indicate that the children may not 
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have actually been subjected to a 
“wolf life’ as was contended. It 
does appear, however, that these 
children experienced an environ- 
ment of extreme isolation for quite 
a period of time... 

The student who wrote this has 


said that he was vaguely con- 
scious of certain discrepancies in 
the printed material during his 
first reading. Then he noted that 
he tended to exclude these dis- 
crepancies from consciousness, be- 
cause he wanted to believe the 
story. 

It has seemed to me that the gul- 
libility of many students may be 
attributed to a number of false-to- 
fact premises: 

Accepting, uncritically, the au- 
thority of a professor, a textbook, 
or other printed material. This 
premise may be a result of a school 
system, including college, where 
emphasis is placed on the answers 
rather than the questions. It has 
been suggested that a necessary 
first step in solving today’s com- 
plex social problems involves the 
asking of clear, answerable ques- 
tions. Also implied in this premise 
is a static notion of reality. We 
cannot—we must not—assume that 
the facts of today and accompany- 
ing decisions or conclusions will be 
appropriate for tomorrow’s world 
of unbelievable scientific advances. 

A two-valued orientation. This 
citizen or student insists that book 
one is right and book two is wrong. 
That both may contain some truth, 
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cation.—Wilson Mizner. 
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along with some fiction, may never 
occur to this individual. 

Identification. This person tends 
to take a stand on the basis of 
meager or hearsay evidence. He 
then identifies his position as truth 
because “ . well, common sense 
says so!” He fails to recognize that 
what he calls common sense in- 
volves numerous value judgments, 
none of which may have been prop- 
erly evaluated. After his mind is 
made up, he is not willing to 
change it. To him, truth is truth. 
It may never occur to him to ask 
challenging questions about the 
issue—questions that might open 
fruitful avenues of research. His 
own frame of reference is the frame 
of reference, and those who just 
will not look at the problem “ob- 
jectively” are to be pitied or put 
in their places. 

The real test of an educated per- 
son is the extent to which he is 
able to solve his own problems in 
light of the evidence available. 
Such an individual is indeed skill- 
ful at changing his mind! It would 
seem as if a basic purpose of the 
educational system in America 
should be to assist the individual 
to become progressively more able 
to cope with conditiots in a rapid- 
ly changing society. There appears 
to be evidence which indicates that 
our schools—colleges especially—are 
too frequently not rendering this 
service as well as might be expect- 
ed. e 


RESPECT faith, but doubt is what gets you an edu- 

















Some Teachers Are Error-Prone 


Analysis of Errors Made 


in Scoring Standardized Tests 


BEEMAN N. Puriuieps and Garrett WEATHERS 


In Educational and Psychological Measurement 


loaas the beginning of the 
testing movement there has been 
great concern over the validity and 
reliability of tests, and tremendous 
efforts have been made to develop 
tests which are as valid and as re- 


liable as possible. However, such 
efforts are largely negated if tests 
are not accurately scored. 


For this reason, it is important 
to know how accurately standard- 
ized tests are scored by individ- 
uals, and the problem takes on 
added significance when it is real- 
ized that the majority of standard- 
ized tests are hand scored. 


These were the observations of 


the writers which led to a study 
of the matter. Since a large pro- 
portion of standardized tests are 
used in the public school, this 
study was made of tests scored by 
teachers in a large city system. The 
tests scored by these teachers were 
analyzed in an effort to answer 
these questions: How many errors 
were made? What type of errors 
were they? What teachers made 
them? What was the effect of these 
errors on test results? 
Twenty-seven third-grade and 24 
fifth-grade teachers were used in 
the study. The teachers were ran- 
domly selected and they repre- 
sented about one fourth of the 
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teachers in the system in these two 
grades. A total of 5017 subject 
tests of the Stanford Achievement 
Test, elementary and_ intermedi- 
ate, were scored by these teachers. 
All the tests were later rescored by 
members of the research and test- 
ing department. 

Scoring errors were analyzed by 
teachers and classified as errors due 
to: (a) counting, (b) failure to 
use key correctly, (c) failure to 
follow specific instructions given 
for each subject test, (d) incorrect 
use of table—used wrong table, 
used raw score instead of convert- 
ed score, or transposed numbers, 
(e) computation—failure to com- 
pute correctly. Each incorrectly 
scored test also was checked to de- 
termine the effect of the error on 
the grade equivalent assigned. 

Of the 5017 subject tests scored 
by these teachers there were 1404 
or 28 percent with errors. The most 
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common error involved counting. 
It accounted for almost half of the 
errors found. The failure to use 
specific instructions was the next 
with about 25 percent. Not using 
the key properly and using the 
wrong table accounted for most of 
the remaining errors. 


SOME MADE MANY ERRORS 


The study of the teachers who 
did the scoring revealed that there 
were some teachers who made 
practically no errors. At the same 
time, there were others who made 
errors on more than half of the 
tests they scored. In examining in- 
dividual teacher errors, a great deal 
of variation was found in the type 
of error committed. In ten cases, 
counting inaccuracies accounted 
for most of the errors committed. 
In eight other cases, failing to fol- 
low instructions, using the wrong 
table, or improperly using the key 
accounted for most of the errors. 
In the remainder, there was no 
strong predominance of one type 
of error over others. 

The study of the effects of these 
errors on the grade equivalents as- 
signed pupils showed that the large 
majority of errors caused a change 
of less than one-half of a grade 
equivalent. But about half of the 
grade equivalents were lowered by 
from 0.1 to 3.5 grade equivalent, or 
a median of .29 grade equivalents. 
Those which were raised were 
raised by from 0.1 to 3.8 grade 
equiv alents, and for these cases the 
median increase 31 equiva- 
lents. 


was 
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Although the big majority of 
these errors fell within the limits 
of the standard errors on the tests, 
the potential effect of the larger 
errors on the pupils involved must 
be considered. A great deal of em- 
phasis is put on test results, and 
greater care is needed to avoid the 
injustices which might result from 
the use of such erroneous test data. 

The results of this study also 
suggest that many of the scoring 
errors of teachers could be elimi- 
nated by greater familiarity with 
the test manuals and test scoring 
procedures. This would eliminate 
many of the errors due to using the 
wrong table or misusing the “key, 
although it is doubtful that it would 
have much effect on counting er- 
rors. The great variation in the 
number of errors committed by dif- 
ferent teachers indicates that some 
teachers are “error-prone.” This 
suggests the need for studies of the 
characteristics of teachers who 
make numerous errors, and this in 
turn may open the way for devis- 
ing steps and procedures to de- 
crease the number of errors. 

An alternative would be to have 
all standardized tests machine- 
scored, and many school sys- 
tems this is a common practice. 
However, this would not solve the 
problem in the lower grades where 
most standardized tests cannot be 
machine scored. Here the only so- 
lution appears to be what has al- 
ready been  suggested—working 
with teachers and devising various 
techniques and procedures for in- 
suring greater scoring accuracy. ® 














Is Time as Scarce as We Think It Is? 
“I Never Have Time to Read” 


JoHN STERNIG 


In The National Elementary Principal 


HA AVE you ever heard a pro- 
fessional associate say, “I never 
have time to read”? As a matter 
of fact, how are you doing on that 
pile of professional magazines you 
have accumulated for that “free 
evening” or that “unscheduled 
weekend”? How about those im- 
portant reports on research on a 
half dozen pertinent topics you 
have promised yourself you will 
surely get at before the year is 
over? Can you keep up with the 
professional reading you ought to 
do, or do you scan the book re- 
views in hopes of getting at least 
the gist of what vou can’t read 
yourself? 

What’s the answer? First of all, 
time may not be really as scarce 
as we make out. It may be that the 
problem is not that there is no 
time to read but that you choose to 
use it for other activities. This is a 
matter of the rationing of time and 
some selfdiscipline, which are mat- 
ters of personal decision. But it 
may be helpful to discuss here 
some of the ways in which teachers 
and administrators can better ob- 
tain, read, and use the wealth of 
professional material available. 

We might ask ourselves how pro- 
fessional materials come to our at- 
tention. Some, of course, we run 
across by ourselves, others are 
brought to our attention by asso- 
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ciates, still others reach us through 
the mail as part of membership or 
as advertisements. And every year 
we probably miss more than we 
read. 

What plan does your school use 
for sharing ideas gained from ma- 
terials read by staff and adminis- 
tration? If the reading is done to- 
ward the solution of an individual 
or committee problem or project, 
the ideas are incorporated within 
the final product. But how about 
the materials of general interest 
read by various people? 

Have you ever tried a fireside 
book-night where interested people 
come to discuss a book all have 
read or to hear reports on books 
read by individuals? Do you ever 
have brief reports of books or ar- 
ticles at faculty meetings, at the 
lunch table, or at other times when 
staff members get together? Such 
discussions may make it possible 
for the main ideas of new mate- 
rials to be presented and evaluated 
without the need for everyone to 
read everything. 
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Have you a professional library 
in your school or school system? 
Books for teachers are as essential 
as books for children. As teachers, 
administrators, or specialists dis- 
cover new and useful materials they 
should be requisitioned for the pro- 
fessional library. But, once ob- 
tained, they must be used to be of 
any value. The person who orders 
the book has a responsibility for 
seeing that it is used. Perhaps a re- 
view for the bulletin, a report at 
a meeting, or a personal suggestion 
will get the material used where it 
is needed. 

The principal can use such pro- 
fessional materials to help a teach- 
er with whom he has been dis- 
cussing some problem. He can take 
the new book on science education 
to the new teacher who needs it. 
The committee chairman can use 
the professional library for provid- 
ing up-to-date material for his 
group. In this and other ways the 
library becomes a resource for 
school improvement rather than 
just a collection of books. Reading 
for a purpose is more conducive to 
changes in practice than mere gen- 
eral reading. 

Have you any plan in your school 
for sharing good ideas presented in 
the periodicals and yearbooks 
which often come addressed to the 
superintendent or principal? In the 
offices of these persons good ma- 
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terials sometimes pile up all year, 
eventually to be filed, discarded, 
or forgotten. The same thing often 
happens to reports of research and 
new developments. The busy ad- 
ministrator skims them, makes a 
mental note to study this or that, 
and then gets swamped with other 
things while the mail brings a new 
load about which to feel frustrated. 
If this sounds familiar, why not 
work out a routing system. Some- 
one looks at materials as they come 
in, decides who can make the best 
use of them, and then routes them 
accordingly. The individuals re- 
ceiving the materials take the re- 
sponsibility for sharing new ideas 
in an appropriate way. The load of 
reading and evaluating is thus di- 
vided and the chances for getting 
new ideas into action improve. 
But no matter what plans you 
use or may adopt in your school 
to find out about and obtain new 
professional materials it all gets 
back to the original problem. How 
do we find the time to read and to 
use what we read? We all do the 
things we consider to be important. 
Let’s convince ourselves that pro- 
fessional reading is important to 
each of us individually and to the 
school system in which we work. 
With such conviction the time will 
probably be found. Without this 
conviction this article has been in 


vain. e 


wr WIFE doesn’t mind her husband’s claim that he can 
read women like a book so long as he does his reading at 
home.—From North Carolina Education. 
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The Difference between Siagnation and Progress 


Professional Salaries for Professional Teachers 


In Financing Professional Salaries for Professional Teachers 


—ALARIES are a major factor 
in determining choice of a career. 
Unless the American public can 
raise the salaries of teachers to a 
professional level, education will 
continue to lose talented and inter- 
ested people to other fields. 

For all teachers in public schools 
the average salary in 1957-58 was 
$4650. The estimated average in- 
come in the 17 professions for the 
same period was about $7600, or 
63 percent above the 
teaching salary, but in urban and 
high-income areas 
earnings average much more than 
$7600. 

A professional salary for pro- 
fessional teachers four 
things; higher starting salaries, 
greater financial recognition for ad- 
vanced education, more substan- 
tial annual salary increases, and 
maximum salaries that compete 
with other professions. 

Higher starting salaries would 
make selective recruitment pos- 
sible. Teaching offers too little in 
economic return or professional op- 
portunity to recruit the number and 
quality of college graduates need- 
ed. This problem will be greater 
as enrolments grow and more 
teaching positions are required. 

The beginning salaries offered 
1958 college graduates are higher 
in other fields. For instance, engi- 
neering men graduates received 


avera ge 


professional 


means 


Sannin dda dn dh dh tht tte dn tata tatn tanta 
Reported from Financing Profes- 
sional Salaries for Professional 
Teachers, published by the Com- 
mittee of Tax Education and 
School Finance, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C., 
1958, 9-21. 
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$5616 beginning salary; account- 
ing men graduates received $4992; 
sales men _ graduates received 
$4944; general business men grad- 
uates received $4896; and other 
fields, $5148. The average for all 
fields was $5160. 

Engineering women graduates 
earned $5412 beginning | salary; 
chemistry women graduates earned 
$5052; scientific research women 
graduates earned $5040; account- 
ing women graduates earned 
$4332; mathematics-statistics wom- 
en graduates earned $4308; home 
economics women graduates earned 
$4260; business trainee women 
graduates earned $3924; secretar- 
ial women graduates earned 
$3744; and other fields $3900. The 
average for all fields was $4356. 

Men and women graduates in 
classroom teaching, however, re- 
ceived only $3650 beginning §sal- 
ary. 

Greater recognition for advanced 
education would mean better 
teaching. Teachers are the most 
school-going people in the coun- 
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try. Although their salaries for 
many years have been lower or 
only slightly higher than the earn- 
ings of all workers, the training of 
the majority of teachers is at a pro- 
fessional level. Two-fifths of class- 
room teachers, it can be pointed 
out, have five years or more of col- 
lege. 

Three out of four classroom 
teachers are expected by their 
school systems to take added col- 
lege courses from time to time. 
Outside the field of education a 
premium is given for college study, 
particularly beyond a_ bachelor’s 
degree, but in school systems, dif- 
ferentials for advanced training are 
small. 

More _ substantial annual __ in- 
creases would reduce the loss of 
teachers. Ten vears after gradua- 
tion, many college graduates in 
other professions earn more than 
double the salaries of beginners, ac- 
cording to a study by Endicott. 
Other studies tell the same story. 
Classroom teachers, on the other 
hand, after 10 years earn less than 
50 percent above beginners. 

Maximum salaries that compete 
with other professions are neces- 
sary. The maximum salary should 
be more than twice the minimum 
salary. Within 8 to 12 years the 
teacher should earn double the 
minimum salary. Later increments 
at longer intervals should recog- 
nize added education and experi- 
ence. In the typical city-school 
schedule the classroom teacher’s 
top salary for maximum prepara- 
tion and experience is only about 
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two-thirds more than the minimum. 
In recent years, maximum salaries 
for teachers have been increasing 
at a slower rate than minimum sal- 
aries. Admitedly, starting salaries 
must be raised. But to recruit the 
person who will make a life career 
of teaching, the higher rate of in- 
crease must be applied to maximum 
salaries. The NEA Representative 
Assembly in July, 1958, recom- 
mended a salary goal ranging from 
$6000 to $13,000 for classroom 


teachers. 
WHAT WOULD IT COST? 


What would it cost to raise 
teachers’ salaries toward profes- 
sional levels? Let’s look ahead four 
years. 

To maintain the status quo we 
must provide teachers for 4% mil- 
lion more pupils. With present 
pupil-teacher ratios, this will add 
191,000 teaching positions. We 
salaries of 
annual ad- 


1950. This 


average by 


must, also, continue 
teachers at 6 percent 
vance prevailing since 
would mean a $5870 
1961-62. 

To achieve real educational 
progress, in the next four years we 
must reduce pupil-teacher ratios. 
For all 38 million pupils, ratios of 
25 to 1 in elementary and 20 to 1 
in high schools would add another 
283,000 teaching positions. We 
must, also, raise teachers’ salaries 
toward professional levels. To in- 
crease salaries by 12 percent a 
year would mean an average of 
$7550 by 1961-62. 

Teachers’ salaries raised 12% 
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percent annually would reach 85 
percent of professional earnings in 
four years. 

To maintain the status quo in 
class size and salary advances 
would raise the total from $6.2 bil- 
lion in 1957-58 to $8.9 billion in 
1961-62. Smaller classes and im- 
proved salaries will raise the total 
to $13.6 billion. Improved salaries 
only would raise the total to $11.5 
billion. 

Can the nation afford $13.6 bil- 
lion for teachers’ salaries? Yes! As 
an investment in our nation’s fu- 
ture the returns would be great. 

The 1957-58 total for teachers’ 
salaries of $6.2 billion was less than 
1.5 per cent of the Gross National 
Product of $435 billion. Conserva- 
tive estimates of the Gross Nation- 
al Products foresee an average in- 
crease of 3 percent a year. By 


1961-62 this would raise the 
GNP to $489 billion. A 4 percent 
increase would raise it to $509 bil- 
lion, and 5 percent to $529 billion. 

Even by the most conservative 
estimate $13.6 billion to teachers’ 
salaries would be only 2.8 percent 
of the Gross National Product by 
1961-62. 

Just to maintain the status quo 
in teachers’ salaries in 1961-62 will 
require from 1.6 to 1.8 percent of 
the Gross National Product. With 
great effort this can be provided 
from state and local support. 

Federal support offers the only 
hope for real improvement. States 
and localities will receive from this 
source additional funds to devote 
to teachers’ salaries. This is the 
money that will make the differ- 
ence between stagnation and Prog: 
ress in public education. 


ot } / ANY factors a women from looking on teaching as 


a life-long career field . . . Parents, ministers, career counselors, 
even teachers themselves, as well as the legal employment prac- 
tices of many boards of education, have pooled attitudes and in- 
fluence to persuade young women to prepare for teaching for the 
wrong reasons. 

For example, we have counseled girls to prepare for teaching 
as a good “insurance policy” against failure to get married, or 
against the time when an established marriage might be inter- 
rupted by the loss of the husband. No woman enjoys the antic- 
ipation of collecting on an insurance policy, either for a husband 
departed or for one who has not yet arrived. 

Counselors have stressed the nonprofessional aspects of the 
teachers’ career—the summer vacations, the long weekends, the 
opportunities to live in different parts of the country—in recruit- 
ment instead of emphasizing the intellectual, social service, and 
humanitarian aspects of teaching.—Lindley Stiles, University of 
Wisconsin. 
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Tue Epucation Dicest WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Washington Reawakens. —T he 
start of a new year and the begin- 
ning of a new Congress produce 
a paradoxical situation in Washing- 
ton. There is great activity but 
there are few immediate results. It 
is a time for stock-taking and of 
organizing and preparing for a new 
year, a month of predictions and 
hopeful announcements. 

Congressmen with seniority move 
into better offices and new Senators 
try to get preferred committee as- 
signments. The lobbies and mem- 
bership organizations keep a sharp 
eye on the President’s budget (and 
on his message on the State of the 
Union). 


There were ample leaks that the 
President's budget was to be rela- 
tively low. Education leaders were 
so prepared for this that they can’t 
really be said to have been disap- 
pointed. Arthur Flemming, Secre- 


tary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, in late December said 
that no decision had been reached 
on an Administration proposal for 
school construction, but nobody 
seriously expected the President’s 
budget to provide a real answer to 
the shortage of classrooms. 


Shortages.—Last year’s shortage 
of 140,000 units, according to ad- 
vance word, probably was reduced 
to 135,000 as reported by the 
states to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. As usual, this mild shift could 
be used to prove that the gap was 
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closing and that there was no need 
for federal action. It also could be 
used to show that progress was so 
slow that even if it were sustained, 
it would come too late. 

Mathematically, it could be 
shown that a six-year-old American 
youngster could enter school this 
year and graduate from high school 
12 vears later before there was an 
end to half-day sessions and over- 
size classes. 

Similarly, there is a current short- 
age of 135,000 qualified teachers. 
Good teachers continued to leave 
the profession (although the large 
majority stayed put) and good 
prospects are being sidetracked into 
jobs they consider more rewarding. 
The NEA Research Division says: 

About 121,000 teachers will 
leave teaching in 1958-59, a turn- 
over of 9.4 percent, not including 
turnover within a given state. 

Significantly, the NEA says that 

“school systems which pay above 
the average in salaries are usually 
the same systems which provide 
good working conditions . . . The 
teacher is highly mobile. He can 
transfer 

The year-end figures include 
these: 

© Classroom teachers: 1,292,- 
000, an increase of 4.4 precent over 
1957-58. 

© Instructional staff: 1,396,000, 
up 4.3 percent. 

® Classroom teachers’ salaries: 
Average $4775, up 4.5 percent. 
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More High School?—President 
Eisenhower launched a flurry of 
guesses after his informal remarks 
to the National Committee for the 
1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. Here is what 
he said: 

“I think that we have to put at 
least one or two more years in our 
educational system before we say a 
man has graduated from high 
school, or at least from his local 
free system. As I understand it . . . 
the high school itself came about 
. . . because it was felt that it was 
the very minimum of education 
that every citizen of the United 
States should have in order to dis- 
charge his local responsibilities. 

“Now, if he wanted to qualify 
for broader responsibilities in the 
educational field . . . then he ought 
to go to a college, university, or 
undergraduate school, and so on. 
But the high school ought to give 
him a good comprehension of the 
world in which he lives. . . 

“I submit, first of all, life has 
become too complicated. If that 
was the standard then, the stand- 
ard now is too low. Life is too 
complicated to be satisfied with 
that kind of education just for local 
understanding of local responsibili- 
ties. Secondly, I think that our 
youngsters are so much more so- 
phisticated than we were, so much 
more ready to meet complicated 
small problems that I really believe 
we could do well by including what 
we call junior college, or certainly 
something near it, so that they can 
enlarge themselves to the extent 
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of their capability in a good high- 
school system even if they never 
have the urge or opportunity to go 
to college.” 

Was this a call for a six-year 
high school? Or was it an endorse- 
ment of the junior-college idea? 
For that matter, is it possible clear- 
ly to distinguish between the two 
questions? 

In several states the public jun- 
ior colleges are part of the sec- 
ondary-school system. This includes 
California where 63 junior colleges 
have an enrolment of 413,000, 
twice the total of all remaining 
American junior colleges. 

The American Association of 
Junior Colleges now counts 667 
such institutions. These play an 
important role in providing in- 
creased opportunities for high- 
school graduates and in easing the 
pressures on higher education. Ad- 
ditional evidence of this comes 
from a U. S. Office of Education 
study, showing that more than 20 
states recently have surveyed their 
needs in higher education and are 
turning to the possibilities of pub- 
lic two-year institutions. In some 
states this will call for new legisla- 
tion to authorize junior colleges; in 
other states these schools will in- 
size and numbers and 
importance. 

Growth is well under way: Mary- 
land had four in 1956 and now has 
10 junior colleges; Florida plans to 
increase from four to 35; Massa- 
chusetts legislation now permits 
state support for community col- 
leges. 


crease in 
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Summer Enrichment.—Talk _ of 
the 12-month school may be on its 
way out, says the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals. 
In explaining this conclusion, the 
NASSP Spotlight reports that 
school plants are increasingly busy 
during the summer months and 
that they simply won't be available 
for the four-quarter econom plans 
which have been drafted and de- 
bated from coast to coast. 

Summer utilization is increasing. 
Formerly, there were isolated cases 
of remedial classes during July and 
failing pupils to 
deficiencies. 


August to allow 
make up scholastic 
Tuition charges were normal - for 
this tvpe of operation and occasion- 
ally they included students who 
wanted to take an additional sub- 
ject or two for credit, especialy to 
get ready for college admission. 
New trend is to schedule summer 
courses for enrichment of all stu- 
dents who wish to enrol. Courses 
include concentrated study in Eng- 
lish, languages, 
mathematics. Main beneficiaries to- 
day are the academically talented, 
replacing the failing students who 
sought makeup work. Ellsworth 
Tompkins of NASSP says this 
“makes better educational sense be- 
and 


modern science, 


cause enrolment is voluntary 
motivation is higher.” 


Refresher for Citizenship.—Con- 
gress is made up of human beings 
and our national legislative body 
sometimes behaves in the same 
manner as many of us. It makes de- 
cisions, but it does not always carry 
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them out, or executes them only in 
part. 

The National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 is an example of this. 
During debate and immediately 
after passage, there were frequent 
references to this as a billion-dollar 
proposal. In fact, it authorizes $887 
million over a period of four years. 
This is close enough to a billion dol- 
lars to make it legitimate so to de- 
scribe this educational milestone, 
always keeping in mind that this is 
for four years. In the minds of 
many headline-scanning citizens, 
however, there merely remains the 
memory of a nice round _ billion 
dollars, without a realization of 
what this means in practice. 

For 1958-59, the first year 
operation, actually 
thorized $183 million. This m: iy be 
described as the decision. When we 


of 


Congress au- 


come to the execution, Congress ac- 
tually appropriated $40 million to 
carry out the new programs, with 
an additional $750,000 for the U 
S. Office of Education for salaries 
and expenses in administering the 
many provisions of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. 
There is a_ surprisingly large 
number of persons w ho fail to 
grasp the distinction between Con- 
authorizations, which 
always come first, and appfopria- 
which often are smaller al- 
though of crucial importance be- 
they actually make the 
money available for commitment. 
The billion-dollar Hill-Elliott bill 
at present is a $40 million trickle. 
There is good reason to think that 


gressional 
tions, 


cause 
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the U. S. Office of Education at 
first could not efficiently allot and 
commit more than this amount. It 
had to recruit specialized personnel 
and draft proper safeguards to en- 
sure that the money would be spent 
in accordance with Congressional 
wishes. 

Today, half a year after the new 
law was passed, most of the author- 
ized programs are well under way, 
and Congress faces the decision of 
supplementary appropriations for 
1958-59 (to increase the available 
$40 million), as well as the size 
of the 1959-60 appropriation which 
cannot be larger than the authori- 
zation and may well be less. The 
President’s budget offers a clue, 
but Congress may well pursue a 
course of its own choice. 


Driver Education.—In the minds 
of many Americans an outstanding 
example of fads and frills in the 
public schools is the promotion of 
driver education. 

These Americans are in the 
minority, for driver education is 
growing in importance and is en- 
joving increasing acceptance. In 
recent years, it has earned a tan- 
gible accolade when automobile in- 
surance companies sold policies to 
young drivers at a lower premium 
if they satisfactorily completed a 
course in driver education. 

In 1956, the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies said 
that “high-school driver education 
[is] essential training for modern 
living.” The insurance industry ac- 
cordingly has singled out graduates 
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of driver education classes as a 
method of selecting preferred risks. 

It speaks well for the work of 
the National Commission on Safety 
Education that it surveyed the re- 
search and found some shortcom- 
ings and unanswered questions. On 
the one hand, it can report that 

“studies show indisputably that 

those who have had driver educa- 
tion have better driving records 
than those who have not had driv- 
er education.” 

It then mentions the “extreme 
difficulty of scientifically measuring 
so complex and complicated a phe- 
nomenon as driving behavior.” Fi- 
nally, the more rigorous the experi- 
mental controls, the smaller the 
differences in performance tend to 
be. Significantly, the difference re- 
mains, but better research is need- 
ed. 

The concluding paragraph of the 
analysis has a bearing on the en- 
tire question of what the schools 
should teach, and whether educa- 
tion should not be more than the 
mastery of the three R’s: 

“The vast experience of the 
American people in mass education 
has been that a good school teaches 
better than a poor school and a 
poor school better than no school 
at all. On this empirically derived 
feeling, free public education exists. 
The curriculum of the school is de- 
termined by a feeling for, or an 
awareness of, those things which 
are most worthy. It is culturally 
determined. Traffic safety educa- 


tion is a demonstrated and ex- 
pressed cultural need . . .” ° 
FEBRUARY 

GEST 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

Enid, Okla.: DeWitt Waller, su- 
perintendent 24 years, has retired. 

Marshall, Tex.: Von Rhea Beane, 
formerly at Mineola, Tex., is now 
superintendent. 

Meadville, Pa.: William C. Frye, 
Jr., formerly assistant superintend- 
ent, is now superintendent. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Mills College, Oakland, Calif.: 
C. Easton Rothwell, director of the 
Hoover Institution on War, Revolu- 
tion, and Peace at Stanford Univer- 
sity, has been named successor to 
Lynn White, Jr., resigned. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Novice G. Faweett, president of 
Ohio State University; George D. 
Hann, superintendent at Ardmore, 
Okla.; A. John Holden, Vermont 
state commissioner of education; 
Mrs. Elsie Parnell, Mineral Wells, 
Tex.; and Mrs. Rachel R. Knutson, 
Seattle, Wash., have been appoint- 
ed as new members of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. 

Herbert Andrew Smith, profes- 
sor of education at the University 
of Kansas, and William Riley Park- 
er, distinguished service profes- 
sor of English at Indiana Univer- 
sity, are new appointees of the 
U. S. Office of Education to assist in 
administering the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. Dr. Smith 
has been named to the newly estab- 
lished position of Chief of the Sci- 
ence, Mathematics and Foreign 
Language Section. Dr. Parker has 
been appointed to head the Lan- 
guage Development Program. 


RECENT DEATHS: 

Donald G. Tewksbury, professor 
of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and a well- 
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known specialist on Far Eastern 
Affairs, at the age of 64. 

James M. Wood, past president 
of Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., 
at the age of 82. 


AASA Convention 

Tue arts, which have played sec- 
ond fiddle to science and mathe- 
matics in current discussions of ed- 
ucation, will star at the 1959 an- 
nual convention of the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, to be held at Atlantic City, 
Feb. 14-18. 

Major emphasis will be given to 
music, fine arts, drama, literature, 
the dance, arts and crafts, and 
architecture. From the opening pre- 
sentation by the Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions on creativity in the graph- 
ic arts to the closing session, a 
musical program by pianist Van 
Cliburn, the 10 general sessions will 
feature great individual artists and 
performing groups. 

Group sessions will be devoted 
to all phases of educational prob- 
lems, but even here 23 out of the 
103 group sessions will deal with 
some phase of the arts. Running si- 
multaneously with the group ses- 
sions will be continuous shows of 
art and music. 

The 1959 American Education 
Award, presented for outstanding 
contribution to the broad field of 
education, will be presented at the 
final general session to Joseph E. 
Maddy, president of the National 
Music Camp at Interlochen, Mich., 
and professor of music at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 
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NEA Dedication 

THe new NEA Headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., will be dedi- 
cated Feb. 8-10. In observance of 
the event, plans for nationwide 
community observances are being 
made by more than a thousand 
local associations. 

Speakers during the two-day 
celebration in Washington will in- 
clude past and present NEA offi- 
cers. William E. Givens, former 
NEA executive secretary, and Wil- 
liam G. Carr, current NEA execu- 
tive secretary, also will play a 
prominent part in the ceremonies. 


Tomorrow's Classrooms 

Tovay'’s school children are gener- 
ally being “impoverished” by lack 
of bold thinking about the needs of 
today’s classrooms, a group of edu- 
cators and architects decided at a 
special seminar held in December 
the Brunswick-Balke 
educa- 


to dedicate 
Collender Company’s new 
tional research center in Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

The experts expressed the belief 
that 10 vears from now Americans 
wont even recognize the look of 
the typical classroom today. The 
future classroom would have a more 
living-room-like atmosphere, would 
be convertible for expansion or con- 
traction, and “there might well be 
school buildings with no four-wall 
units at all,” the group agreed. 

Among the speakers at the sem- 
inar was Harold Gores, president 
of the Educational Research Facil- 
ities of the Ford Foundation. Paul 
W. Seagers, professor of education 
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at Indiana University, was chair- 
man of the seminar. 


Experimental College 

Wayne State University, Detroit, 
Mich., has announced that, with the 
assistance of a $700,000 grant from 
the Ford Foundation, it will estab- 
lish in September, 1959, an experi- 
mental college designed to develop 
an improved program in general 
education. 

The major innovation of the new 
college is that all students will be 
required to take work in the natur- 
al sciences, social sciences, and the 
humanities throughout their four 
undergraduate years. Within these 
areas, customary divisions of sub- 
jects into academic courses will be 
largely discarded. Instead, tradi- 
tional academic studies will be 
combined to form courses covering 
basic fields of knowledge. 

Clarence H. Faust, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the Ford Founda- 
tion’s education program, in an- 
nouncing the grant stated that there 
have been practically no new ex- 
perimental institutions concerned 
with further development of under- 
graduate programs of general edu- 
cation during the last quarter of 
a century. 


School Board Studies 

A NEW Center for School Board 
Studies, which will seek to improve 
public education by raising the 
quality of school board member- 
ship and performance, has been es- 
tablished at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill. 
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The new Center, which has been 
jointly established by the National 
School Boards Association and 
Northwestern University, will work 
to identify major areas in which 
school board research is needed. It 
plans to undertake specific research 
projects both independently and 
in cooperation w ith other organiza- 
tions and universities. 

The National School Boards As- 
sociation, as part of the coopera- 
tive has moved its 
headquarters from Chicago to Ev- 
anston. 


arrangement, 


Overseas Contacts 
Tue American Overseas Educators 
Organization has announced a Eu- 
ropean Group Charter Flight for 
teachers interested in making edu- 
cational contacts while trav eling in 
Europe. 

Plans call for the flight to leave 
Detroit, Mich., on July 10 and to 
return from Frankfort on Aug. 19. 

Opportunities for educational 
contacts with individuals, 
organizations 


institu- 
and will be 
made available either on an indi- 
vidual basis or an organized group 
Information can be obtained 
from Olga E. Shuster, American 
Overseas Educators Organization, 
16213 Washburn, Detroit 21, Mich. 


tions, 


basis. 


Russian Visitors 
Ten Russian educators and educa- 
tion officials returned to Russia on 
December 18 after spending a five- 
week tour visiting American educa- 
tional institutions. 

The Russian group was headed 
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by A. I. Markushevich, first assist- 
ant minister of education for the 
Russian Soviet Republic. 
The Russian educators were re- 
turning an official visit to U. S. S. 
educational installations made 
last May and June by a group of 
American educators headed by 
Lawrence G. Derthick, U. S. Com- 


missioner of Education. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Feb. 7-11, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Feb. 12-14, American Association 
of Colleges for Teachers Education, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Feb. 14-18, American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Feb. 15-22, * -otherhood Week. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 4, Department of 
Elementary-School Principals, 
NEA, Los Angeles, Calif. 


DATES OF THE CoMING MONTHS: 

Mar. 1-4, Association for Higher 
Education, Chicago, Il. 

Mar. 1-5, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mar. 9-14, National Art Educa- 
tion Association, New York, N. Y. 

Mar. 31-April 3, National Catho- 
lic Edueational Association, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

Mar. 31-April 4, National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

April 1-4, National Council for 
Teachers of Mathematics, Dallas. 

April 12-18, National Library 
Week. 

April 13-16, Department of Au- 
dio-Visual Instruction, NEA, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

April 22-25, American Industrial 
Arts Association, Long Beach, 
Calif. 





—===== New Educational Materials ———- 


Schoolhouse. Edited by Walter 
McQuade. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1958. Pp. 271. 


$10.00. 

Public-service grants by the 
Aluminum Company of America, 
editorial, pictorial, architectural, 
and educational talent from 
throughout the United States 
joined to produce this readable and 
understandable book that should be 
of help to all who are faced with 
the problem of building a school. 

According to Alcoa President, 
Frank L. Magee, the book is offered 
as “a tool to help the reader find 
answers, particularly if that reader 
is a school-board member, a par- 
ent, or a layman involved in school- 
building decisions.” 

The book is profusely illustrated 
with excellent photographs of 


school-age youngsters and with 
many drawings. 


Teaching in the Secondary 
School. Herbert J. Klausmeier. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1958. Pp. xii + 499. $5.00. 


This book, a revision of Princi- 
ples and Practices of Secondary 
School Teaching, is improved both 
in format and content. 

In addition to more readable type 
and the inclusion of many photo- 
graphs, the chapters have been re- 
written and three new chapters 
added on “Identifying and Provid- 
ing for the Gifted,” “Organizing 
and Directing Cocurricular Activi- 
ties,” and “Reporting Pupil Prog- 
ress.”’ 

The book is divided into four 
parts: Bases of Creative Secondary 


READER INFORMATION SERVICE 


Send in this coupon to get additional 
information easily and quickly from 
the advertisers in this issue and about 
the materials listed in “New Educa- 
tional Materials.” 


(_] Viewlex Projectors 


[] McKnight & McKnight 
Guidance Catalog 


[] Collier’s Encyclopedia 


| would also like more information on the following books and other materials 


listed in this issue: 


Send to THE EDUCATION DIGEST, 330 Thompson St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Education; Creative Teaching- 
Learning Activities: Developmental 
Sequence; Creative Teaching- 
Learning Activities: More Specific 
Phases; and Expanding Responsi- 
bilities and Challenges. 

Questions and activities and ref- 
erences are included at the end of 
each chapter. 


Who Runs Our Schools? Neal 

Gross. New York: John Wiley 

& Sons, Inc., 1958. Pp. xvi + 

195. $4.75. 

The major objective of this book 
is to examine the impact of the 
many different views regarding 
public education. It offers answers 
to such questions as: Who does 
most to promote or block public 
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McKNIGHT & MeKNIGHT educational 


education? Who applies what kinds 
of pressures to the educational de- 
cision-makers? How do_ school 
boards evaluate their superintend- 
ents? What are the obstacles con- 
fronting school superintendents? 
How do school boards behave? Why 
do school-board members seek their 
jobs? 

This book is based on research, 
not speculation. The author is on 
the faculty at Harvard University. 


ELEMENTARY 
Social Studies: Grades 3-4. Curri- 
culum Bulletin No. 6, 1957-58. New 
York City Board of Education. Pp. 
74, 
Space, Arrangement, Beauty in 
School. Edited by Margaret Ras- 


Send for this brand NEW McKNIGHT 


GUIDANCE PUBLICATIONS 
CATALOG 


Describes over new books 


College Know-How 


25 interesting The Bobby G 


Growing Up 


practical and You and Your Future 


Exploring Occupations 


Success in the World of 
Work 


You and Your Work Ways 


guidance books Suggestions to the Teach- 


er of Occupations 


other 
typical books 


Selecting an Occupation 
Understanding Ourselves 
As Others Like You 
Tests on Social Usage 


Guidance in Elementary 
Schools 
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mussen. Washington: Association 
for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, 1958. Pp. 52. $1. 

The World of Christopher Robin. 
A. A. Milne. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company, 1958. Pp. 234. The 
complete When We Were Very 
Young and Now We Are Six, il- 
lustrated by E. H. Sheppard. $3.95. 


SECONDARY 

The United States; A History. 
Ralph W. Steen. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. Pp. 
viii + 568. $4.68. 

Biology (Regents Course). Cur- 
riculum Bulletin No. 10, 1956-57. 
New York City Board of Educa- 
tion. Pp. 205. $.80. 

Elements of the Universe. Glenn 
T. Seaborg and Evans G. Valens. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, 1958. Pp. 253. $3.95. 

Lovejoy’s Prep School Guide. 
Clarence E. Lovejoy. New York: 


Harper & Brothers, 1958. Pp. 120. 
$4.50. Gives facts about 1800 col- 
lege-preparatory schools. 

Junior High School Social Stud- 
ies, Junior High School Science, 


High School Science, and High 
School English. Chicago: Field En- 
terprises Educational Corporation, 
1958. Pp. 64, 40, 64, and 48. In- 
structional aids for teachers who 
have the World Book Encyclopedia. 
$.50 each. 

Science Explores the World. 
Hugh Odishaw. Columbus, Ohio: 
Wesleyan University Press, 1958. 
Pp. 47. $.15. Report on the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year Pro- 
grams. 


GUIDANCE 
Mathematics and Your Career. 
U. S. Department of Labor bulle- 
tin. Pp. 9. Available from U. S. De- 
partment cf Labor and U. S. De- 


EDUCATION DIGEST 


partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Young Dancer’s Career Book. Re- 
gina J. Woody. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Company, 1958. Pp. 185. 
$3.50. 


GENERAL 

The Public Administration of 
American Schools. (Second Edi- 
tion.) Van Miller and Willard B. 
Spalding. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. 
Y.: World Book Company, 1958. Pp. 
xv + 605. $5.50. 

Free and Inexpensive Learning 
Materials. (Ninth Edition). Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, 1959. Pp. 256. 
$1.50. 

The Pageant of South American 
History. (Revised Edition.) Ann 
Merriman Peck. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co., 1958. Pp. 409. 
$6.00. 

America’s Educational Needs. 
Edited by Grant S. McClellan. New 
York: H. W. Wilson Company, 
1958. Pp. 269. $2.00. Includes pro 
and con articles. 

Your Guide to Playing and Writ- 
ing Popular Music. Win Stormen. 
New York: Arco Publishing Com- 
pany, 1958. Pp. 64. $3.00. A guide 
to popular music instruction. 

Improve Your Handwriting. 
Claire Trieb Slote’ New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1958. 
Pp. x + 147. $3.50. 

New English-Russian and Rus- 
sian-English Dictionary. M. A. O’- 
Brien. New York: Dover Publica- 
tions, 1958. Pp. 366. $2.00, paper 
bound. Contains over 70,000 en- 
tries. 

A Guide to Curriculum Improve- 
ment in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools. Willis E. Pratt and Donald 
G. McGarey. Cincinnati, Ghio: Pub- 
lic School Publishing Company, 
1958. Pp. v + 82. 


For more information about these materials and on the advertisements 
in this issue use the handy coupon on page 62. 
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COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The fantasies of yesterday’s science fiction 
have become today’s realities. Inquisitive 
young minds are demanding to know more 
about the Atomic Age we live in. And Collier's 
Encyclopedia answers their questions with 
facts. Written and edited in this Atomic Age, 
Collier’s Encyclopedia specializes in the sub- 
jects concerning today and tomorrow. Com- 
prehensive and authoritative articles on Cos- 
mic Rays, Space Satellites, Multi-stage Rockets, 
Missiles and allied subjects, have been written 


by experts and extensively illustrated to give 
both student and teacher the information they 
need quickly. 

Each of the 50,000 articles is researched, 
written, edited, organized and indexed with the 
object of stimulating the student’s interest in 
learning more. No wonder Collier’s Encyclo- 
pedia is recommended and approved by every 
State Board of Education. Next time you or 
your students have a question, look it up in 
Collier's Encyclopedia! 


*COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, Vol. 18, beginning page 97 


FREE BOOKLETS: |. Enriching the General Science Curriculum. 
2. Space Satellites. 3. Rockets and Satellites. 


WRITE TO: Educational Division, 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 





